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lishes each week the peculiarly acute po- 

litical analyses of Washingtonian events 
by a synthetic correspondent whom it calls 
“T. R. B.” In the August 4 issue of this interesting 
periodical, the intriguing 
insider, Mr. T. R. B., empties 
the vials of his wrath on Mr. 
Coolidge, whom he describes 
as little, small-minded, inert, 
willing to leave to the subordi- 
nates of the Administration, 
the members of his Cabinet, and 
others, all the unpopular and 
controversial details of govern- 
ment, while chastely preserving, in the seclusion of 
the Adirondacks, the legend of impeccability 
created for him by a subsidized press and the 
interested business forces of America. 

Without believing that Mr. Coolidge is either a 
hired man of big business or its willing dupe, we are 
willing to agree with our sprightly contemporary that 
the President at times seems to be lacking in loyalty 
to his subordinates. Unwilling tomake a public state- 
ment on the Haugen bill, embodying perhaps the 


()': contemporary, the New Republic, pub- 





greatest political issue before the American public to- 
day, heis quite content that Mr. Mellon, Mr. Jardine, 
and Mr. Hoover — who represent the Administra- 
tion — should oppose it, and thereby stultify them- 
selves in the eyes of the farmers of the West. Thus 
opposition fastens itself on them personally and not 
on Mr. Coolidge or his Administration in general. 
His reputation remains like that of Cesar’s wife, 
while his hard-working lieutenants function as scape- 
goats or whipping boys for his policies. 

Much of the respect and esteem which the public 
feels toward Mr. Coolidge has been founded on his 
willingness to stand out flatly and firmly against 
a popular measure of which he disapproved — as 
in the case of the bonus — or to support faithfully 
an unpopular measure in which he believed — as in 
the case of the World Court. It will be a sad thing 
for his reputation if the public comes to believe that 
he is willing, for political reasons, to be silent and 
let others take the blame. That he should be accused 
of it is politically important. The American people 
admire courage and principle more than any other 
political virtues—a fact which our ear-to-the 
ground, eye-on-the-weather-vane Solons continue to 
forget. Mr. Coolidge will gain votes as well as respect 
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if he sticks squarely to his guns and accepts full re- 
sponsibility for the attitude of the Administration. 


Caraway the Candid 


VERYONE wonders what is going to happen in 
1928, but few have the hardihood to talk 
politics. Within the memory of man, this country 
has never known a political doldrum as stale as 
that of the present summer, unless it is that of the 
past winter. 

Even as hardened a statesman as Senator Cara- 
way of Arkansas dared not let himself go until the 
eve of his departure for Europe, when he said 
several things of moment, to wit: 


McAdoo and Underwood were both killed off as 
Democratic candidates by the New York conven- 
tion of 1924. Underwood because he fought the 
Klan too hard, and McAdoo because he did not 


fight it at all. 

Smith will be nominated in 1928 if the two-thirds 
rule is abolished, but cannot be elected because 
of his religion. The West saw too many cardinals 
at one time recently to make this a propitious time 
for any Roman Catholic to run for the Presidency. 

Both the 1928 candidates will be “unknowns” 
who are now blissfully unaware of the honors and 
griefs to be thrust upon them. Farmer resentment 
blocks Coolidge’s path to a renomination. 


This is interesting but premature. The President 
can have the nomination if he wants it, for the 
excellent reason that a cohort of well-drilled South- 
ern postmasters count for more in a Republican 
convention than a million embattled farmers lacking 
delegate tickets. But the Democratic candidate, 
obviously, must be lifted out of almost total 
obscurity. None of the party wheel horses has im- 
pressed the nation. Meredith of Iowa is being dis- 
cussed, but we ascribe this to the accident of his 
location in a hard-hit agricultural State rather 
than to any more compelling factor. 

Anent Caraway’s report on the effect of the 
Eucharistic Congress on political feeling in the 
West and South, it would indeed be an ironical 
twist if that festival should blast the perfectly 
legitimate aspirations of the Roman Catholic com- 
munity to see the White House doors swing open 
to a member of their faith in the near future. Yet 
political battles are won and lost on just such 
whims of popular psychology. Anyway, it is well 
to have the subject weighed in the open, because 
there has been vast front-porch discussion of it 
among the plebes. 

Once upon a time we Americans were the world’s 
most political people and ready to debate on any 
street corner. Of late, however, pussyfooting has 
become the national gait. A neighbor will lead 
you into his back yard and peer about for possible 
eavesdroppers before telling you what he thinks 








of the immigration quotas. The small city press 
has broken away from parties and generally keeps 
its editorial columns innocent of partisanship. 
Consequently, it is a relief to hear any public man 
vent his honest opinions, even though he has to run 
away from the land of the free before his opinions 
get into print. We commend Caraway’s example 
to the whispering brotherhood. 


Sesquiescence 


IFTY years ago Philadelphia staged a Cen- 
tennial Exhibition so thoroughly well that our 
older inhabitants are still talking about it. This year, 
although the fact may be news to many, the City 
of Brotherly Love is again taking advantage of the 
accident that the Declaration of Independence was 
signed there instead of somewhere else along the 
Atlantic seaboard. The result is the Sesquicenten- 
nial Exhibition, or “‘Sesqui,”’ as a few term it. 

To date, the Sesqui has cost $18,000,000 and 
several reputations. It opened in May to a large 
attendance of Shriners and carpenters. The Shriners 
went away, but the carpenters remained to saw up 
and nail down the $18,000,000. Probably the last 
carpenter will be out of the way by Labor Day. 
The kindest thing yet said by a visiting New Yorker 
is that the Sesqui will be a good show in September. 
One would think that a city which has been nagged 
for 150 years with accusations of slowness would 
have proved that the world is all wrong by having 
its big show ready on time, even at a sacrifice of a 
little brotherly love! 

All the elements of the exposition reveal lack of 
advance planning. The exhibits are good but thin; 
no doubt because potential exhibitors were not 
solicited in time. The park is huge but hard to 
reach. Some of the buildings are beautiful, but of 
these the majority are temporary and show it. 
Newspaper men have gone to the extremes of 
generosity in praising special features when they 
might have been hitting the general inadequacy. 
Nevertheless, the public has the project sized up 
rightly, since the average attendance is only about 
fifteen thousand as against fifty thousand required 
to balance the budget. 

As an attempt to celebrate 150 years of inde- 
pendence the Sesqui is a sad spectacle. In 150 
years of American history only the evacuation of 
Washington in the War of 1812 approaches it as 
a display of all-round ineptitude. But even if it 
were really good, we suspect that the Sesqui would 
fall flat just the same. The British Empire Exhibi- 
tion at Wembley, exceedingly well done, was a 
gorgeous failure, though public policy kept it open 
to the end of the schedule. Both Americans and 
English seem to have outgrown these rather childish 
displays of national prowess. Other and happier 
ways of amusing the family have been discovered; 
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even the zoo is less tiring to feet and temper, and 
nearly everyone nowadays has a favorite sport 
which he. would rather cultivate. The public has 
reached a point where it no longer grovels in 
admiration before scientific and mechanical won- 
ders; it can take its gadgets or leave them alone 
to go fishing. This is progress, notwithstanding 
Philadelphia’s pain. 


Church and State 


N Mexico the duel between a new-fangled govern- 
ment and an old-fashioned Church goes on—not 
merrily, but too well. The trouble with most of the 
discussion about it is that it leads nowhere. You are 
on one side or the other, and there is no room for 
doubt or for decision. Either you believe in the 
Church as a preponderant institution, or you be- 
lieve in the State as a preponderant institution. In 
either case, you have little or no use for the opposing 
theory of government or its proponents. The middle 
ground between opponents of intense and closed 
convictions is lonely and bare. 

We do not view the action of the Calles Govern- 
ment as a deliberate, organized movement on the 
part of atheistic and Bolshevist influences to elimi- 
nate Christianity as an organized force. Cardinal 
O’Connell and others who should and do know better 
so represent it, but we are not impressed either by 
their historical accuracy or their interpretation. The 
reaction against the Catholic Church — and all other 
organized Churches in Mexico, may be excessive, but 
it is not fundamentally unjustified. A wretched, ex- 
ploited population is primarily entitled — as far as 
government is concerned — to an opportunity for a 
decent standard of living with all that it implies 
and only secondarily to the consolations of religion. 

Where organized religion balks or seems to inter- 

fere with the physical welfare of the people, it must 
be controlled and disciplined. Physical welfare is a 
fact; spiritual consolations are the resources of a 
theory. Realists, therefore, will demand first that the 
Mexicans be well fed, well housed and clothed, and 
well educated, and only secondarily that they shall 
be entitled to the privileges of free worship. Inas- 
much as the Catholic or the Protestant Churches 
pretend to a prior claim on the bodies, minds, and. 
souls of potential Mexican citizens — insomuch are 
they justly liable to the prescriptions and sanctions 
of the Government. Technically and sentimentally, 
they may make a good case; actually, they may be 
subjected to unreasonable and cruel persecution; but 
fundamentally, our sympathies are with a govern- 
ment which — however crudely — seeks an equal 
civil opportunity for all its citizens, and which 
treats organized religion as an opportunity for 
personal improvement offered to the individual 
who has reached years of discretion. This crisis is 
a Mexican growing pain. 


Jazz and Skyscrapers 


[. has long been axiomatic in Europe and in the 
more sophisticated and high-hat areas of America 
to set down the United States as commercial, bar- 
baric, efficient, and naturally inartistic. Latterly, the 
: aristocrats of culture have been 
adding that one must admit 
Americans have produced two 
things of artistic merit: the sky- 
scraper and jazz. One of the 
latest Europeans to pronounce 
this almost old-fashioned dic- 
tum is C. H. Bretherton in a 
little book on the future of 
America, called “Midas.” 

Before mentioning jazz and 
the skyscrapers he says some more on our artistic 
future which, though informed with a certain Breth- 
erton irony, in our opinion contains the future of 
America in a phrase. 

“Tf we venture to think,” writes Mr. Bretherton, 
“that it will be the Americans who first begin to 
give real artistic expression to the machine-run, 
gadget-studded, power-controlled civilization-by- 
numbers to which the modern world seems hopelessly 
committed, it is not because we think they are more 
informed with spiritual vigour, but because the new 
conditions are moulded nearer to their hearts’ desire 
than to that of the European, because they have 
already acquired or are about to acquire the outlook 
and temper and habit of the machine age.” 

The significant phrase to our mind is “heart’s 
desire,” for it is perfectly true that most Americans 
like machines, get a kick out of railroads, oil wells, 
steam cranes, and big business. Not the self-con- 
scious Americans who write poems, but the normal 
homo Americanus. There is stuff for thinking in the 
idea that when the new machine-radio-telephone- 
automobile-elevator civilization gets talked about by 
one of these ordinary, man-in the-street Americans 
grown articulate, there’ll be poetry in it. Twenty 
years ago this thought occurred to Mr. Kipling, 
who wrote some full-blooded verse on boilers and 
piston rods, and then unexpectedly quit. Already, 
the American novelist has reacted to his environ- 





_ment by hating it and writing satires about it — 


page Mr. Sinclair Lewis. Although the artistic 
American may never adore it, — which God forbid,— 
he stands a chance of acclimatizing himself first,— to 
an industrial civilization certain to be universal, — 
and hence, of being able either to appreciate its 
qualities or to forget it temporarily, because it has 
ceased to be an irritant and become a habit, like 
neckties and suspenders. You will remember that on 
the first night spent in the city, the elevated keeps 
you awake. After that — well, you begin to get used 
to it. The mechanisms of modern civilization have 
only been with us in all their complexity for the past 
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thirty or forty years, and our subconscious minds, 
from which artistic inspiration flows, are far from 
used to them. But the American subconscious is 
more used to them than the European. The latter 
has never really accepted the machine, but has 
gazed backward wistfully to a simpler age. This is 
unfortunate; for isn’t it just possible that when the 
artist of our “gadget-studded, power-controlled” 
civilization quite loses the irritation in his subcon- 
scious mind and makes up his conscious one to cap- 
ture our standardized civilization, he will discover a 
million regions of industrial life that will yield to 
beauty? At any rate, if true, we believe with Mr. 
Bretherton that the machine-loving Americans will 
do it first. 


A Philippine Commonwealth? 


HE past ten years’ application of “self-deter- 

mination” throughout the world has uncovered 
thorns in the bright crown of nationalism. “Inde- 
pendence” may be an empty prize if the liberated 
country — as in the case of Austria — has lost most 
of her economic advantages. And for some time the 
nations of “dominion status” within the British 
commonwealth have enjoyed most of the fruits of 
independence without the name. The Filipinos 
have genuine grievances against the United States, 
despite the findings of Col. Carmi Thompson, who 
seems to have done most of his investigation in the 
minds of American business men before he left 
America. The distance between Manila and Wash- 
ington is long, geographically and psychologically, 
and the President and Congress too busy to bother 
much about Philippine affairs. In the past, it has 
only been when the Islanders have organized an 
agitation that they have secured spasmodic legisla- 
tion. On the other hand, there seem few good argu- 
ments in favor of complete separation. The Filipinos 
would exchange a few grievances for chaos. It is 
also undeniable that the Islanders have neither 
the capital nor the enterprise to develop their im- 
mense material resources. 

In the face-of these facts, why not a Philippine 
commonwealth, with a status equivalent to a 
British dominion? Charles C. Batchelder, former 
Under-Secretary of the Interior of the Philippines, 
developed this thesis at Williamstown last week. 
He suggested that a mixed Philippine Commission 
be appointed, reporting directly to the President, 
upon which the Islands would depend for guidance 
rather than on the War Department. He proposed 
that the. Cabinet be responsible to the legislature on 
the model of the British Government, which the 
Filipinos greatly desire; but in order to maintain 
an efficient administration, the governor-general — 
who might be a Filipino — should have power, with 
the consent of the Philippines Commission, to take 
over any department which is not being efficiently 


operated. The governor’s powers would be defined 
so as to obviate interference in local matters — the 
outstanding Filipino grievance. Finally, the Islands 
should enjoy dominion status in foreign affairs. 
For example, if the United States should ever join 
the League of Nations, the Islands would be en- 
titled to a place equivalent to that of a British 
dominion. 

We are not sure about all the principles of Mr. 
Batchelder’s proposal; they should be hammered 
out carefully by a mixed commission. But to date 
the “dominion idea” seems to us the fairest and 
most promising solution for the problem of Philip- 
pine independence. 


One Babbles in Babel 
ALLOUSED and thickened as the once tender 


integument of our souls has become to propa- 
ganda and subsidized publicity, we still react to the 
skillful devices of the specialist who has something to 
sell. Thus when we read in the notice for the news- 
paper of the Jerusalema Esperanto Associo that “A 
group of hebrew vegetarians in Palestine have been 
recently organized themselves for upbuilding ex- 
ample vegetarian colonies. As member of this organi- 
zation can bee also vegetarians of other nationalities, 
those who aim to live an ethical and natural life in 
the Holy Land,” we yearn immediately to join 
up for trencher duty in the Holy Land or else- 
where. Our Esperanto is a trifle rusty and our vege- 
tarianism admits of certain important lacunas, but 
our yearning may still find us suppliants for admis- 
sion into the colony. 


WEAF Signs Off 


ITH its usual acumen in all matters of 
public policy, the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has sold its broadcasting 
station and will discontinue that activity. The rea- 
son is obvious. As the greatest of common carriers, 
it was hardly worth while for the company to risk 
the griefs which seem to be accumulating for the 
broadcasting business. Not only is the legal side 
of broadcasting becoming complicated, but there is 
also a political element in the broadcasting business 
which 1s likely to prove more troublesome as time 
goes on. Whoever controls an avenue to the ears of 
millions has power to censor. The storm roused in 
England by the Government’s refusal to let George 
Bernard Shaw talk into the microphone on a con- 
troversial matter is a case in point. Norman Thomas’ 
protests that the Socialists cannot get radio facilities 
in New York is another. The largest of our telephone 
companies is wise, indeed, to avoid such a trying 
responsibility. 
Nevertheless, it is in order to record the oft- 
forgotten fact that broadcasting is only a part of 
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radio, and that radio is only a part of telephony. 
Except for the work done by Bell engineers in 
perfecting apparatus for the transmission of the 
human voice by wire, air transmission would be as 
yet impossible. WEAF was erected primarily for 
experimental purposes, with broadgasting as a side 
line. In the recent demonstrations of conversational 
reach between America and England, both wires and 
radio were used, radio bridging the seas and wires 
carrying the messages from shore to the inland 
destinations. The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company will continue, no doubt, to carry 
forward this and similar tasks affecting the future 
of vocal communications, but it will no longer speak 
directly to the radio audience. 


The Return to Poincaré 


HE Poincaré Coalition Cabinet offers a curious 

paradox of reassurance and disappointment. 
It is a strong Cabinet with a weak and timid pro- 
gram. It demonstrates a real desire for a united 
stand in a time of crisis, and, no less, a blank hesi- 
tation in regard to financial policy — the essential 
problem. For the time being, the most impor- 
tant fact is the overwhelming vote of confidence 
with which the quarrelsome Chamber rallied to its 
support. 

The appeal to Poincaré is in itself a surprising dé- 
nouement to the suicidal party warfare of the past 
year. What one might have expected was that the 
party groups in control would finally accept as a last 
resort a comprehensive program of financial reform 
—and let competent financial advisers take charge 
of the process. Had Caillaux been a less assertive 
politician and a less disconcerting character, this 
might actually have worked out. Instead, the rival 
groups have continued on the warpath up to the 
point of mutual extermination, blocking each other 
so successfully that all of them lost their political 
credit, and Parliament as a whole reached a state of 
absolute impotence. Unfortunately, the long-awaited 
expert plan came forward just as this process ap- 
proached its climax,.and any hope of inducing 
Parliament to swallow the plan at one gulp was lost 
by the mischance which brought forward Caillaux 


as the doctor to present the bitter dose. To be quite . 


fair, it was by no means merely political jealousy 
which caused the Chamber to refuse it from his 
hands. Whatever his ability, the sweeping powers 
asked for could have been granted only to a man of 
exceptional character and standing. Caillaux hardly 
comes in that category; once again he was the 
victim of his own reputation. But for all that, the 
vote against him marked a general collapse of 
Parliament. It was all the more alarming because of 
the snarling resentment with which a considerable 
Proportion of all parties turned upon the expert’s 
plan; and the ludicrous back somersault of the 


twenty-four-hour Herriot experiment capped the 
climax. 

A wholly new factor then intervened in the situa- 
tion. Public opinion finally asserted itself and pro- 
duced, not the customary ministerial crisis, but a real 
crise de régime; the Chamber as a whole found itself 
utterly discredited, and thrust on the defensive by 
an outburst of true national feeling. It is because 
they were all threatened by this new danger that the 
wrangling factions have now joined hands — not in 
any spirit of reconciliation or because any new light 
has burst upon them in regard to financial necessi- 
ties, but rather from a common protective impulse. 
For all its good intentions and all its imposing 
figures, Poincaré’s all-star aggregation, like so many 
of its predecessors, is primarily a political solution 
of a financial problem. 

Under these circumstances, Poincaré’s achieve- 
ment loses much of its interest and impressiveness. 
These supercoalitions covering the whole gamut of 
political opinions are apt to be effects of facade 
rather than solid structures. The old conflicts go on 
— inside the Cabinet instead of in open opposition; 
and an imposing collection of outstanding leaders 
hardly makes an effective working organization. 
Even as a beginning, they have not gone so far as to 
agree to anything more than a stop-gap minimum 
in the way of a program. The lion and the lamb 
lie down peacefully together, but the question is, 
what will happen as soon as they begin to play? 

On first glance it is rather bewildering that in this 
final drive to save the franc Poincaré should have 
passed up at the very outset the two things which the 
experts’ report held to be the first essentials: the 
settlement of the foreign debts, and the provision of 
foreign credits. But however right the experts may 
be, the French public had already pronounced 
judgment in the matter, and the new Cabinet’s 
hands were tied to begin with. For the time being, 
French opinion is unreasonable and ill informed, 
and all the more aggressive on that account. No 
leader at present could stem the current of opposi- 
tion to debt ratification. | 

Quite: aside from finances, the most striking 
circumstance is that we now find Briand, the apostle 
of Locarno, sitting quite at his ease by the side of 
Poincaré, the ex-villain of the Ruhr. In the long | 
kaleidoscopic process of financial crisis, foreign ob- 
servers — and, for that matter, the French themselves 
— have overlooked the extraordinary change that has 
come over this phase of French opinion. For one 
reason or another, even the Nationalist groups now 
admit frankly that a conciliatory and friendly un- 
derstanding with Germany has become the neces- 
sary basis of French policy as a whole. It more than 
makes up for stray hootings at busfuls of American 
tourists, and in the end may prove a gain to France 
which shall more than compensate for the decline of 
the franc from five cents to three — or even two. 
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NICHOLAS PoLitTis 


eto the beginning of August the 
eyes of the world have been 
turned toward Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts, where the Institute of Polli- 
tics is now in the midst of its sixth 
annual session, lasting from July 29 to 
August 26. It is hoped that the present 
discussions will prove as brilliant as 
those of 1925, in which year, it will be 
remembered, Count Cippico, Italian 
Fascist Senator, started general fire- 
works by proposing that the world 
owed his country a living. On the pro- 
gram are verbal surveys of three geo- 
graphical areas: Western Europe, 
eastern Asia, and Latin America. Im- 
portant aspects of European and 
world affairs are to be canvassed in 
anticipation of the coming world con- 


sion at the Institute of Politics’ 
Sixth Annual Session 





(Photos on this page by Keystone) 








Dr. MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY 


In addition to the question of dis- 
armament and security, and that of 
international competition for raw ma- 
terials and its effect on world peace 
and public opinion in foreign relations, 
the future rdle of chemistry in inter- 
national affairs will for the first time 


’ occupy a part of the session. Upon this 


topic Dr. Harrison E. Howe, editor of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
will lead the discussion. 

Among the outstanding European 
visitors now at Williamstown are 
Nicholas Politis, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary from Greece to France and for- 
mer Greek Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
Dr. Albrecht Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
professor of law at Hamburg and mem- 
ber of the committee for arbitration 
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of disputes arising out of the ful- 
fillment of the Dawes Plan; Sir Fred- 
erick Whyte, former president of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly; Dr. ; 


ferences on economics and disarma- 
ment. Arrangements made at Locarno 
are to be interpreted and evaluated in 


Dr. Harry A. GARFIELD 


President of Williams College and 
chairman of the Institute, who believes 
that understanding depends upon 





terms of the security and peace of 
central Europe. Social and political 


problems of the Pacific Ocean and eastern Asiatic coun- 
tries will be presented, questions asked as to the future 
of China, India, Latin America, and Mexico —in fact 
there will be few problems of interest left untouched. 





accurate knowledge of the facts 


Dr. ALFRED ZIMMERMAN 
(Left) Former Commissioner 
General in Austria for the 
League of Nations, and one 
of the principal speakers of 
the 1926 session. To him 
Austria, in large measure, 
owes the rehabilitation of 

her finances 


Dr. Moritz J. BoNN 
(Right) Of the University 
of Berlin, well remembered 
for his lectures at the In- 
Stitute in 1924. This year 
he leads a round-table dis- 
cussion on ‘‘ Aspects of the 
World Economic Situation” 


Alfred Zimmerman, finance expert; 


and Dr. Moritz J. Bonn of the University of Berlin. That 
the discussions will “iron out antipathies” and lead to a 
better understanding between America and Europe is 
said to be the sincere wish of all. 
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Dr. Harrison E. Howe 


The discussion of ‘Chemistry and 
World Affairs’ and ‘Mineral Re- 
sources in Their Political Relations” 
are fast revealing differences of opinion 
between chemists and mineralogists. 
Dr. Howe discusses the former topic 


LASELLE GYMNASIUM 
Used by the Institute as com- 
mons or eating place for all 
members and their guests. With 
the session reaching its height, 
well over 300 participants are 
said to be in attendance. Dr. 
Harry A. Garfield, president of 
Williams College and chairman 
of the Institute, believes that such 
conferences aid us to under- 
stand our European neighbors 
and with them to prepare for 
international problems of the 
future 





(Keystone) 


Dr. UMBERTO PomILIo 


Coming from Naples as the general 
director of a large electrochemical in- 
dustry, he is speaker upon .industrial 
materials, especially new products and 
processes. He is one of the world’s best 
authorities on paper making 














(Keystone) 


Dr. LEo S. Rowe 


Discussion of inter-American problems 
and the foreign policy of the United 
States will be led by Dr. Rowe, who is 
committee chairman and director gen- 
eral of the Pan-American Union at 


Washington 


WEstT COLLEGE, WILLIAMS 
When Col. Ephraim Williams 
gave to learning the site which 
now bears his name, the region 
was so far removed from any con- 
siderable settlements that it was 


. hardly recognized as belonging to 


New England. Williams College, 
at first the Free School, developed 
rapidly under its early adminis- 
trations. It is today one of the 
foremost American educational 
centers, where, since 1921, the In- 
Stitute of Politics has been holding 
its sessions. West College (at left) 
is one of the oldest buildings 
upon its beautiful campus, and 
is much in demand as living 
quarters 
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W hat Becomes of Our Presidents P 


T will not be long as 
I time goes before 

Calvin Coolidge 
will be what one his- 
torian calls “that mel- 
ancholy product of the 
American governmental 
system — an ex-Presi- 
dent.”When that time 
arrives, what will he do 
with himself? It is 


By Everett Spring 


When our Chief Executives retire from office, 
do they withdraw to some special limbo of 
forgotten and outworn statesmen? Or do they, 
either in body or in spirit, still stalk their party 
corridors? What is there left to occupy the time 
‘and energies of our Presidents when the greatest 
of all political races is run? How closely do the 
bounds of convention and dignity hedge them in? 
All this Mr. Spring answers in his enlightening 
article, incidentally raising a question as to Calvin 

Coolidge’s post-Presidential future 


Washington was en- 
gaged in perfecting 
plans for the national 
defense. Owing to a 
change in French policy, 
however, the prepara- 
tions for war came to 
nothing, and Washing- 
ton was never called into 
the field again. 

He found enough to 





largely in his power to 





occupy him at home. 








choose any career that 
suits him. For, whatever Mr. Coolidge finally 
determines on, he will scarcely lack precedent. 

The after-lives of the men who in the course of 
this country’s history have been turned out of the 
White House as “melancholy products” to shift for 
themselves have been as varied as their own 
characters and antecedents. But if there are any 
_ among our Presidents whose later careers have been 
strongly marked for good or evil, the list of those 
who sought a quiet retirement at the end of their 
term of office is much longer. From Washington to 
the present time the great majority of ex-Presidents 
have been satisfied to.live in their old homes as their 
individual means permitted them. Of the earlier 
Presidents, chosen for the most part from the landed 
aristocracy of Virginia, this is especially true. With 
such men as Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe, “Richard was himself again” when he was 
on his own plantation, waited on by his slaves and 
dividing his time between the management of his 
estate and the entertainment-of his friends. They 
were not suffered, however, even had they been so 
disposed, to free themselves entirely from. all re- 
sponsibility for the country they had guided. To 
them their successors looked for guidance, and their 
influence when they chose to use it was still powerful 
in the councils of their party. 

The story of Washington’s calm resignation of his 
high office and of his simple life at Mount Vernon for 
the few years that were left to him is a familiar one. 
It is not so generally known, however, that little 
more than a year after he had definitely retired from 
public life, he was prepared to assume again the 
command of the United States Army, this time 
against his old allies, the French. Through the 
greater part of John Adams’ Administration the 
strained relations with France, which eventually 
resulted in a few naval encounters, threatened the 
country with another invasion. So, for a large part of 
the three years while he lived at Mount Vernon, 


In a letter written 
shortly after his return to Mount Vernon, he says: 
“To make and sell a little flour annually, to repair 
houses going fast to ruin, to build one for the se- 
curity of my papers of a public nature, will con- 
stitute employment for the few years I have to 
remain on this terrestrial globe.”” He was an ardent 
admirer of learning: his library of eight hundred and 
thirty-six books was a large one for the age; and his 
election as chancellor of the College of William and 
Mary flattered him apparently more than all the 
honors that had before been heaped on his head. 


Ree different was the departure from public life of 
his successor, John Adams. Defeated for reélec- 
tion, at odds with his party, unpopular with the 
people, humiliated and embittered, the second Pres- 
ident of the United States actually sneaked away 
from the White House in the dawn of March 4, 1801, 
to avoid witnessing the triumph of Jefferson, to 
whom he had written angrily, “You have turned me 
out!” None recognized him as he drove away from 
Washington, and he was left to himself in his re- 
tirement in the old Adams homestead in Quincy, 
Massachusetts. _ 

There he lived for twenty-five years, reading 
much, carrying on a bitter controversy with Ham- 
ilton and the Hamiltonians over the dead past; but 
appearing in public again only through the columns 
of the newspapers and at the very close of his life as a 
delegate to the Massachusetts Constitutional Con- 
vention. He was far from happy. In a letter to Rufus 
King in 1814, he wrote: “I am left alone — can there 
be any deeper damnation in this universe than to be 
condemned to a long life in danger, toil, and anxiety; 
to be rewarded only with abuse, insult, and slander, 
and to die at seventy leaving to an amiable wife and 
nine amiable children nothing for an inheritance but 
the contempt, hatred, and malice of the world? 
How much prettier a thing it is to be a disinterested 
patriot like Washington and Franklin, live and die 
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among the hosannas of the multitude, and leave half 
a million to one child or to no child!” 

His bitterness was somewhat softened with age, 
however, for at the end his relations with Jefferson 
were friendly. He died on July 4, 1826, a few hours 
after his old adversary, the “Sage of Monticello,” 
expired in Virginia. 


PPOSED in politics, character, and education 
to his predecessors, Jefferson made his retire- 
ment the reverse of Adams’. Instead of running away 
in disfavor, he refused a third term, following Wash- 
ington’s example, and a little later declined the post 
of Secretary of State on the ground of old age. Never- 
theless, he continued to engage actively in public 
affairs till within five years of his death; and his 
influence with his party was so overshadowing that 
President Madison was criticized as a mere puppet. 
Indeed, in his character as statesman, philosopher, 
and ‘“‘sage,” Jefferson became a kind of political 
oracle, and his estate a modern Delphi visited by all 
sorts and conditions of men. 

His fame had its inconveniences and brought with 
it its own punishment. As nothing was further from 
his thoughts than “Jeffersonian simplicity,” and as 
Monticello was at all times overrun with visitors 
who stayed as long as they saw fit, his once ample 
fortune dwindled rapidly. When he left the White 
House his wealth was estimated at about $200,000, 
—a great sum for those days, — but in the course 
of a few years, Jefferson was literally eaten out of 
house and home. Since Virginian hospitality did 
not permit anyone to be turned away from the 
door, the end was inevitable; and Jefferson died 
heavily in debt. Incidentally, the end of his career 
is one of the strongest arguments for a liberal 
pension for ex-Presidents. 

Financial troubles darkened the last years of 
another of our early Presidents — James Monroe. 
As an envoy in Europe in the years immediately 
following the Revolu- 
tion, Monroe had in- 
curred. heavy drains 
upon a fortune none 
too large for even those 
simple days. As a re- 
sult, on his retirement 
in 1825 he was forced 
to sell his old home, 
“Oak Hill,” in Vir- 


ginia, and to live in- 


where he rented a 
small house. Having 
been for eight years 
President of the whole 
nation, he believed that 
he had no longer aright 
to interfere in party 


(Keystone) 





Failing of a Coolidge plantation in Virginia, will the President 
one day retire to the seclusion of his father’s farm among the 
Green Mountains of Vermont? 


politics; and though he served as a local magistrate, 
as a delegate to the Virginia Constitutional Conven- 
tion, and as a regent of the University of Virginia, 
Monroe occupied himself chiefly with writing and 
with his immense correspondence. 

With Monroe ends the group of landed aristocrats 
who left their estates to take part in the Government 
of the nation, and who, when their work was done, 
went back to their old homes and the life of their 
neighbors. 

Monroe was followed by John Quincy Adams, the 
son of the fugitive of 1801, and with much of his 
father’s bitterness of spirit. He was destined, how- 
ever, to a very different career. After four unevent- 
ful years, he was defeated for reélection in 1828 by 
Andrew Jackson. Though only fifty-one years old, 
this disappointment was apparently too much for 
him. He resolved “to go into the deepest retirement 
and withdraw from all connection with public 
affairs.”’ It was, however, easier said than done. 


N ee of Adams’ life had been spent in the 

public service at home and abroad, and to be- 
gin at his age the.practice of law, for which he had 
been educated, was little short of absurd. On the 
other hand, his income of about $4,000 a year, bur- 
dened as he was with debt, did not allow him to set 
up as a country gentleman. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find him a year later elected to the 
House of Representatives from Plymouth. Though 
he was doubtful of the reception that would be given 
to a Representative who had been Senator and 
President, his own mind was clear. “Nor in my 
opinion,” he wrote, “would an ex-President of the 
United States be degraded by service even as a 
selectman of his town if elected thereto by the 
people.” 

As President, Adams had been neither popular 
nor distinguished; as a plain member of the House 
of Representatives, he was to stand constantly 
before the eyes of 
his countrymen, until 
his death, sixteen years 
afterwards, as a pioneer 
in the abolishionist 
movement. There was 
little sympathy for him 
then, so little that he 
escaped a vote of cen- 
sure by the narrowest 
margin, and chiefly on 
account of his own 
brilliant defense. For 
sympathy the stern 
fighter seemed to care 
nothing. But even his 
bitterest enemies were 
forced to respect his 
courage. 
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To leave the White House almost a nonentity and 
to become famous on the floor of the House of 
Representatives is a startling reversal of the usual 
process for which there is no parallel. But other 
ex-Presidents have remained in active politics long 
after their terms were ended. Martin Van Buren, 
defeated for reélection in the celebrated “‘log-cabin 
and hard cider” campaign of 1840, lost the Demo- 
cratic nomination in 1844 and the election as a 
“‘Free-soiler” in 1848. This signal defeat as the head 
of a third party ended his active career, and after a 
trip abroad he retired to his home on the Hudson. 


COMPARATIVELY obscure man when he 

became Vice President, and on the death of 
Harrison, President, John Tyler was still less in- 
fluential when his term was over in 1845. But unlike 
Van Buren, he persisted in politics. He had been 
placed, the year before, at the head of a third ticket, 
nominated by a convention composed chiefly of 
officeholders; but perceiving that there was no 
chance of success, he wisely withdrew from the field. 
A Virginian by birth and a lawyer by profession, he 
devoted himself to his practice until the crisis that 
followed Lincoln’s election. Then he reappeared in 
the national arena as a delegate to the futile “peace 
convention” of 1861 and, on its failure, threw in his 
lot with the Confederacy. The next year he died in 
Richmond, a member of the Confederate Congress 
—a strange death for a former President of the 
United States! | 

With the exception of Grant, Cleveland, Roose- 
velt, and Taft, Van Buren was, indeed, the last of our 
Presidents to remain a figure of great national im- 
portance after once leaving the White House. Polk 
died three months after the expiration of his term of 
office; and in the storm of war, his successors, Fill- 
more, Pierce, and Buchanan, sank into obscurity. 
After losing the nomination for the Presidency in 
1852, Fillmore made an extensive tour through the 
West and South, and then journeyed to Europe. In 
1856, while still abroad, he was nominated for the 
Presidency by the “ Know Nothing” party, but as a 
factor in the political situation he was insignificant 
thereafter. Pierce also traveled for some years in 
Europe, returning just before the outbreak of the 
Civil War. Though a New Hampshire man, his 
sympathies were partly with the South; and his life 
in Concord, where he spent his last years, was quiet. 
Similarly, Buchanan was unwilling or unable to 
maintain a sufficiently decided stand to keep his 
political prominence. After a trip abroad, he, too, 
ended his life in retirement at his country home 
near Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

In the quieter era which followed the war, our 
ex-Presidents have been more in evidence. Andrew 
Johnson was elected as a United States Senator in 
1875, six years after he had left the White House, 
but he died before he took his seat as Senator. 


Sadder, though more dramatic, was the close of 
Grant’s life. On his return in 1879 from his trip 
around the world, one long ovation to the victorious 
soldier, he tried to secure the nomination for a third 
term. Failing in this, he was ill advised enough to 
turn his ambition to Wall Street as a member of the 
ill-starred firm of Grant & Ward. Unfortunately, he 
himself had had no business experience, and his 
partner’s proceedings were allowed to pass unin- 
vestigated. The result was a disaster so complete 
that, in order to settle his debts, Grant offered to 
surrender his entire property, and even volun- 
teered to pledge his medals. But he was not driven 
to this extreme. 

Encouraged by the success of four articles that he 
wrote for the Century, Grant set to work on his 
“Memoirs”; and although he himself did not live to 
see their success, they accomplished their object. 
A year after the first volume appeared, his widow 
received from the publishers a check for $200,000, 
her share of the profits. This was a new record in 
publishing; for, before that time, the largest 
single check ever received by an author had been 
$100,000, Macaulay’s reward for his history of 
England. 

Less distinguished when they entered the White 
House, the after-lives of Grant’s successors, Hayes 
and Arthur, were also less checkered. Blaine having 
defeated him for the Republican nomination in 1880, 
Hayes retired as soon as his term was over to his 
home in Fremont, Ohio. Arthur, also defeated in the 
Republican convention by Blaine, died in New York 
City a year after the expiration of his term of office. 

The next of our ex-Presidents to die, Benjamin 
Harrison, did not retire entirely from public life until 
very shortly before his death in 1gor. After a tem- 
porary retirement as a lawyer in Indiana, he was 
appointed, in 1899, one of the counsel for the Anglo- 
Venezuelan Arbitration Commission, and the same 
year he was sent as a delegate to the International 
Peace Conference at The Hague. Outside of the field 
of politics, he was also active in the revision of the 
creed of the Presbyterian Church. Grover Cleveland, 
with the exception of a trusteeship of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society’s stock, held no office of a 
public nature from the end of his Presidencies in 
1897 to his death in 1908. 


HE career of Theodore Roosevelt after leaving 

the Presidency was one of unexampled activity. 

As hunter, traveler, explorer, writer, and organizer 

of a new political party, his days were never idle. He 

was influential in American politics up to the time 

of his death. And Taft has been active as head of 
another branch of the Federal Government. 

What President Coolidge will make of the future 

before him is an interesting subject for specula- 

tion. At least he will have no one precedent to 


bind him. 
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Reflections In and Upon Saratoga 
By A. Wolverine 


everyone says, and the statistics prove it. But 

are we, at bottom, an honest people? Honest, 
that is, with ourselves? It is more difficult to be 
honest with ourselves than with others, because the 
other fellows have ideas on the subject that help to 
keep us straight out of deference to our self-respect. 
Take this matter of betting at Saratoga and other 
New York: race tracks. 


I SUPPOSE we are a great people. That’s what 


general or of betting on horse races in particular. 
Gamblers are born, not made. I do not accept the 
snap judgment that newspapers contribute to the 
delinquency of their readers by publishing betting 
odds. Man is a fairly corrupt article to begin with, 
and the Chinese seem to be both strong on gambling 
and weak on newspaper reading. So I omit all the 
stock moral considerations from this paper. The 

older I get the less I 





am interested in im- 





To a reflective mind it 
seems to reveal the soul 


With a philosophically observant eye the author 


proving people, and the 
more I am interested 


of America. Certainly, it 
reveals the: soul of the 
Empire State, which in 
wealth and power is a 
considerable part of 
America. If the rest of 


regards the ‘‘Great American People” and finds them 
to possess a very definite amount of hypocrisy, not a 
little arrogance, and a great deal of devil-may-care 
charlatanism. In the mingled atmosphere of dust and 
tanbark at Saratoga he finds these qualities of the 
genus Americana to be glaringly apparent. Can 


in letting them enjoy 
themselves. 

But — and this is the 
only quarrel I have with 
Saratoga — I like to see 








the country is not yet 


this, he demands, be a true sample of America’s own 
ideal type? 


my countrymen play the 
game of life in the open 





as New York is, it is not 





for lack of trying. The 

jealousy that hedges New York is really a tribute to 
that State’s commanding lead in the fine and gross 
arts. Every State would like to have as many sky- 
scrapers, markets, millionaires, theatres, cathedrals, 
chorus girls, horse power, artists, subways, shops, 
and intelligentsia as New York. The soul of New 
York is therefore what the soul of America, in this 
progressive, hedonistic era, aspires to be, and what, 
presumably, it will become in due time. 

As revealed at Saratoga, this soul is a queer mix- 
ture of light and shade, of boldness and furtiveness, 
of frankness and hypocrisy. It takes statute law 
lightly and the unwritten law seriously. It gets 
what it wants in the most determined fashion, but 
by roundabout, underhand means. It does a huge 
business in wagers by methods so unbusinesslike 
that no other trade could practice them and live. 
It denies the authority of the State, yet accepts the 
authority of a private, professional czar. Neverthe- 
less, agitation for open, aboveboard betting has 
almost stopped. Those “in the know” say that. 
the present system has many advantages, a conclu- 
sion that reveals the infinite capacity of the human 
spirit for absorbing punishment. One of Stevenson’s 
fables contains a character who wore gyves so long 
that he grew to prefer going hampered to going free; 
and in South America there are Indians who have 
carried burdens on their journeys for so many 
generations that they fill their sacks with stones 
when no better-paying cargo can be secured. 
Saratoga’s acceptance of the present situation is 
analogous. 

I am not going to discuss the morals of betting in 


and on the square. I 
love the horse in all his gaits and tempers, and man 
in all his gaits and tempers except those tainted by 
slyness and hypocrisy. Man in the grip of a mighty 
thrill is an inspiring sight, even though he stand 
with his mouth open. But at Saratoga there is an 
unpleasant tongue-in-cheek atmosphere even in 
those great moments when several lithe thorough- 
breds charge down the stretch neck and neck under 
the lashings of their gayly silk-clad riders. 


HERE is a New York statute to the effect that 

betting at race tracks is forbidden. For several 
years after its passing the tracks remained closed. 
It appears that while some persons are willing to 
watch horse racing as a spectacle, there are not 
enough of them to pay the expenses and fill the 
purses that must be hung up to attract good horses. 
A good many prefer to take a personal interest in 
track encounters; and still others like the tense 
atmosphere which betting by others creates, even 
though they place no bets themselves. Be that as it 
may, the tracks stayed closed until some genius 
discovered that you did not need money to bet, 
providing you had credit. No money passes hands 
inside the grounds, and legal tender is conspicuously 
absent in most of the settlements. Bookmakers now 
do business quietly, on little white cards. They are 
elderly, respectable-appearing men. One client 
introduces others to them. The clients write their 
names and addresses, choices, and the established 
odds on the white cards and pass them to the 
bookies. If the customer loses, he gets a bill mailed, 
to his address; if he wins, he gets a check. The whole 
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process is extremely 
decorous and clubby. 

It is a business con- 
ducted entirely on 
faith and an unwritten 
code of ethics. The 
bookmakers, like the 
movie magnates and 
the baseball clubs, 
have a czar for their 
profession. When dis- 
putes arise between 
bookies and their cus- 
tomers, he arbitrates 
the settlement. If a 
bookie refuses to pay, 
the czar rules him off 
the preserve. The arm of this czar is long, his memory 
relentless. A boarding-house keeper at Saratoga 
told me that two bookies left his house owing him 
$100 for long-distance tolls. He sought the czar for 
relief. “It’s too late now,” said that monarch of 
Chance; “but wait a year.” On the opening day of 
the next Saratoga meeting, the boarding-house 
keeper received $110 from the absconders, $10 for 
interest. They didn’t haggle; just walked up his 
steps with the money in their hands. Otherwise, they 
could not have done business again inside the 
grounds of the Saratoga Association for the Breed- 
ing and Improvement of Horses. 

Outlaw bookies operate outside the grounds; 
there customers take their chances. But inside the 
grounds the risk runs the other way. I understand 
the books lose about twenty per cent in bad ac- 
counts. If a person forgets to pay his bill, there is 
no way to enforce collection, the whole trade being 
outside the law. Of course the books try to cover this 
loss by jacking up the odds. Just as the cash cus- 
tomer of a grocery or dry-goods store frequently has 
to pay an added percentage to cover the merchant’s 
bad debts, so the betting public is charged with this 
cost of doing business. 

The pari mutuel system, as operating in Ken- 
tucky and Maryland, is fairer in this regard. The 
odds there are established on the basis of wagers 
actually laid, cash down or its equivalent. But in 
New York State agitation for the pari mutuel sys- 
tem has practically ceased. “Those who know” say 
that they prefer the present system. It is quieter, if 
more expensive. The New York public, in their 
opinion, would go betting mad if betting were 
made easier; and in the resulting row the tracks 
might be closed again. 

At present betting is held down to reasonable 
volume. The whole trade is under cover and rather 
resents the enormous advertising given it by the 
newspapers, form sheets, and vociferous touts and 
dopesters. It is a gentlemen’s game, conducted 
under a gentlemen’s agreement by men of honor 


(Keystone) 





A typical scene at the New York gambler’s paradise 


and sobriety. Why 
open wide the doors to 
lesser fry? 

“If the books were 
open,” say these con- 
servative gentlemen 
of the turf, “the pub- 
lic would rush in, a 
lot of small betters 
would lose more than 
they could afford to, 
and the result would 
be another agitation 
which would kill off 
not only pari mutuel 
betting, but also this 
kind of betting, and 
with it the racing game, which can be supported 
only by audiences wrought upon by the gambling 
spirit. Let well enough alone.” 

This is the practical, conservative view that now 
prevails. Like a good many other practical, conserva- 
tive, compromise views, I think it is nothing to be 
proud of. In effect the advocates of this view argue 
thus: “We have nullified the antibetting law, and 
prefer that it stay nullified. It was a fool law, of 
course, but we have found a decent, gentlemanly 
way around it,.and so business goes on as usual. As 
long as betting remains outlawed, it is to some 
extent forgotten, at least by the ‘unco guid.’ The 
betting issue is out of politics; let’s keep it out. 
Both racing and betting flourish; likewise, the breed- 
ing and training of horses. The present situation is 
not ideal, but it might be worse; why take a chance 
of stirring sleeping lions by advocating the repeal 
of the antibetting law? Nullification is better than 
repeal.” 


ENSIBLE as this sounds, there are holes in 
the argument large enough to drive a Rolls- 
Royce through. Subterfuge is degrading, perhaps 
more degrading than gambling. Granted that it is 
easier to pass than to repeal a law, and easier to 
nullify a law than to enforce it, the penalty of 
following the easy way is heavy. If unworkable 
laws are never to be repealed, how can we who live 
under and evade them escape becoming law evasive 
in other respects? Our lives are not divided into water- 
tight compartments; if we practice hypocrisy long 
enough in one direction, we are likely to end by 
being hypocrites in all directions. Through several 
generations of this sort of thing will there not be a 
general loss of tone in American life? 

Moreover, I resent the snobbery inherent in 
Saratoga’s desire to let the betting situation stand 
as it is. There may be good reasons why men should 
not bet on horse races; but there isn’t any good rea- 
son why one man should be allowed to bet because 
he knows a bookie and (Continued on page 196) 
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HELP FOR HOME-BUILDING AMERICA 


Over 200 Attractive Homes Demonstrated at a Median Cost of $3,500 
During the 1926 Better Homes in America Campaign 


OCAL demonstrations 
included by the Bet- 

ter Homes in America 
campaign were this year 
notable for thetr excel- 
lence and extent. More 
than 4,000 communities 
participated in the ob- 
servance of Better Homes 
Week, April 25 to May 1, 
during which actual dem- 
onstrations of small 
houses fully equipped, 
furnished, and chosen on 
careful budgets were open 
to the public throughout 
the country. In addition 
to providing these dem- 
onstrations, local commit- 
tees to the number of 
2,964 conducted extensive 
educational campaigns 
characterized by lecture and discussion programs and 
talks by competent specialists on small-house architec- 
ture, gardening, home financing and furnishing. Public 
libraries codperated by lending books to form the nucleus 
of model-home libraries. Schools interested their children 
in the campaign through essay contests for home improve- 
ment. As a result, thousands were made to realize the 
economic and artistic advantages of better home building. 





WINNER OF THE SMALL-HousE CoMPETITION, SANTA BARBARA 


Better Homes in America, a philanthropic organization of which 

Herbert Hoover is president, and James Ford is executive director, 

this year awarded first prize to the Santa Barbara, California, 
urban demonstration 


A large number of dem- 
onstrations were to prove 
the possibility of provid- 
ing attractive single- 
family homes for 
wage-earning families and 
others of limited means. 

- These included 200 neatly 
appointed houses built at 
an average cost of $3,500. 
Remodeling of old or 
ugly houses was also car- 
ried on at minimum ex- 
pense. Awards for the 
1926 campaign were 
based upon the educa- 
tional value of local pro- 
grams, especially upon 
the amount of commu- 
nity interest aroused. Of 
urban communities, Santa 
Barbara, California, re- 

ceived first prize of $500; Greenville, South Carolina, 
second prize of $200; and Atlanta, Georgia, and Port 

Huron, Michigan, third prizes of $100 each. Among rural 

communities awards were as follows: first prize of $200, 

Prince Georges County, Maryland; second prize of $150, 

Montgomery County, Tennessee; third prizes of $50, 

Prince Edward County, Virginia; Pulaski County, Ar- 

kansas; Bovina, ‘Mississippi; and Murray, Utah. 








(All photos courtesy Better Homes in America) 


A LittLeE Home IN THE WEST 


This charming three-room dwelling in Mabelvale, Arkansas, was made over from an old tumble-down shack which before remodeling 
was valued at $75. Its demonstration proves that better homes are within reach of the poorest rural families 
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A Mobe- Livinc Room 


In contrast to the dark-cornered parlor of 
former days, with its stuffed plush chairs, 
albums, and daguerreotypes, is this cozily 
furnished living room, well within modest 
means. The walls are a rich cream color. 
Curtained windows admit the bright 
Santa Barbara sun and allow for plenty 
of air. The room is very livable at all 
seasons and readily adapts itself to taste- 
ful decoration 
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BUILDING WITH AN EYE To NATURAL 
BEAUTIES 


This group of small houses and gardens 
was granted a special prize in the home 
and garden competition conducted by the 
Better Homes in America Committee of 
Santa Barbara, California. It shows the 
relation of houses and planting scheme 
which centers about an old oak tree, and 
demonstrates a way by which two or 
more families living close together may 
combine to beautify their surroundings 
and make the most of what the landscape 
affords them 


A SANTA BARBARA PRIZE WINNER 


Santa Barbara's campaign reached prac- 
tically every citizen in the community and 
centered around the demonstration of 
nine houses of four to six rooms each, 
ranging in cost from $2,000 to $5,539 and 
unusually artistic in design. One six- 
room stucco house planned by architec- 
tural students was built for $2,000 and 
fitted with refinished furniture for a 
small amount more. All lots were attrac- 
tively planned and planted. The house 
at left took first prize in the small- 
house five-room class and was adapted 
from the Community Arts Association's 
book of small-house designs 
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THIRD PRIZE WINNIER, SMALL-HouSsE 
AND GARDEN COMPETITION 


Santa Barbara's educational program in- 
cluded three well-conceived contests, one 
for small gardens, another for the best 
small house with a garden, and a third for 
the best designs and plans of houses con- 
taining from four to six rooms. As a 
result, many interesting ideas were tried. 
An original roof design and a carefully 
planned and tended garden won this 
house its award 
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LookING INTO A CHEERFUL DINING 
Room 
Beauty of design and furnishing com- 
bined with simplicity and comfort were 
made the objects of Santa Barbara's 
demonstrations. Built-in bookcases whose 
tops afford a place for flowers or orna- 
ments constitute one desirable feature of 
this typically spotless interior. Though 
necessarily small, the dining room is 
flooded with sunshine, and its brightness 
adds much to the cheerfulness of the home 


COMFORTABLE CORNER OF A LIVING 
Room 
Furnishings such as these cost only $1,+ 
163 for an entire house. It is to the credit 
of the Better Homes in America organi- 
zation that not only in Santa Barbara, but 
in large and small communities through- 
out the United States, modestly situated 
families are beginning to appreciate what 
may be done in the way of furnishing 
their homes simply and well 
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‘“WHERE DREAMS CoME TRUE” AN ASSET TO SOUTHERN HosPITALITY 
A light and airy bedroom in the Greenville, South Carolina, dem- The living room that was demonstrated at Greenville, South Carolina, 
onstration house, interestingly furnished at exactly $181.95 whose comfortable aspect made a wide appeal 


‘‘BETTER HomMES” IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
Greenville, South Carolina, received sec- 
ond prize among urban communities for 
its Better Homes demonstration. This six- 
room house, costing $7,180 and furnished 
for $2,500, was especially built for the 
campaign. During Better Homes Week 
it was visited by approximately 12,000 
people, many of whom attended the lec- 
tures and outdoor pageants held for the 
occasion in its immediate vicinity 





Port Huron’s CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
CAMPAIGN 


Port Huron, Michigan, winner of one of 
the third prizes for 1926, received award 
primarily upon the comprehensive educa- 
tional campaign conducted by its public 
schools. The house at right, which was one 
of the two it demonstrated, was more 
elaborate and expensive than the usual 
type of dwelling encouraged by Better 
Homes in America and was said to have 
cost $6,600 
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Le Mans 


By Hilaire Belloc 


E MANS is a 
L7 namenewly 
familiar in 


American ears. It 
was, if Iam not mis- 
taken, an American 
base during the war. 
I know, at any rate, 
that the presence of 
the American Army 
there is well remem- 
bered. Save for that 
episode, however, it 
is not one of the 
better-known towns 
of northern France today, though it lies on one of 
the great lines of travel, and on one of the chief rail- 
ways connecting Paris with the Atlantic — the rail- 
way to Brest. It is that which gave it the economic 
and, after a fashion, strategic position which it held 
during the Great War. But, normally, the communi- 
cations of Western Europe through the Atlantic 
leave Le Mans by the way. Goods and men come off 
the ships at Cherbourg or at Havre, and the lines 
thence to Paris leave Le Mans far to the west. 
Meanwhile, the normal roads of travel from the north 
to the south of Europe also neglect it. They converge 
on Paris from the ports of Normandy and of Picardy; 
they radiate out from Paris to Bordeaux and to 
Marseilles. Le Mans has enjoyed one advantage from 
this position: it has retained its spirit; and though it 
has largely forgotten its own history, one can — as 
one grasps the character of the old town, masked 
by the extension of modern building — recall the 
original plan and the castle rock which was the 
heart of Maine. 

Normandy, with its intense history, was the Roman 
Province of the Second Lyonnaise. Brittany was the 
Celtic Province which, though it was and is half 
Roman speaking, preserved and preserves a life 


I 


entirely its own. Normandy ever attempted to mas- 


ter Brittany. The dukes 





The Cathedral of Le Mans 


It only played at 
submission to Rouen 
in order to avoid 
submission to Paris. 

Now, wedged in 
between the two, 
just below the sea- 
coast and not hav- 
ing access to the 
sea;lozenge-shaped, 
not wholly of Anjou, 
not stretching to 
the Loire; formed, 
we know not how, 
by the petty local 
lordships of the darkness after Charlemagne, there 
rose up that countryside of Maine whose function it 
was to be a march land between the Breton and the 
Norman power. In all their history, until the final 
consolidation of the French monarchy at the end of 
the Middle Ages, Maine has been the makeweight 
and the balance. William the Conqueror insisted 
upon ruling it, and took, by dint of great effort, its 
capital, Le Mans. Four hundred years later, as the 
great Plantagenet line was failing, the cession of 
Maine was felt in England to be the peril of Nor- 
mandy, and the man who had sacrificed Maine as 
the price of Henry VI’s marriage paid for the sacri- 
fice with his life. And even today, when all these 
things are forgotten, Maine and Le Mans play a 
neutral réle. They are not Norman, and they are not 
Breton; and modern travel which knows Normandy 
and Brittany by heart misses Maine and its capital 
— to their good. 

I have just called Le Mans a hill town. I suppose 
that most of my contemporaries who visit it will 
think I am using some special term of my own not 
corresponding to reality. The land rises slowly from 
the Huisne; that there was ever here a citadel, a 
defensible place, one might not guess, especially if 
one should come in from the railway station on the 

flat, or by the road from 
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of Normandy were for- 


Angers, or from the 
south. But tounderstand 


ever desiring to obtain 
an acknowledgement of 
their supremacy from 
the rulers of Brittany. 
The twoprovinces, which 
then were virtually 
kingdoms, touched in the 
Bay of Saint-Michel; 
but the wilder western 
land never submitted. 


In these parlous days when France is engulfed in a 
vortex of material bitterness and political dissension, one 
is apt to forget the rich contributions which she has made 
to the essential culture of civilization since the storied years 
of Charlemagne. There still remain, half buried in odd and 
tranquil corners of the country, striking relics of medizval 
glory. It is to these out-of-the-way places that Hilaire Bel- 
loc, an English craftsman with all the tradition and grace 
of the French, has journeyed for inspiration for the six 
essays which, pointed by the delightful sketches of Edmond 

L. Warre, are to appear in forthcoming weeks 


what Le Mans means in 
history, do not, upon 
arriving there, go 
straight into the center 
of the city, but rather 
cross the Sarthe west- 
ward, and thence, from 
the suburb on the right 
bank of the river, look 


a 
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up against the 
steep hill—it is 
almost a cliff — on 
which the castle — 
what is left of it — 
and the cathedral 
stand. Thence you 
will see what Le 
Mans meant to our 
fathers. It was by 
river that trade 
came to the place; 
it was by river that 
stores of war could 
be accumulated 
within it. Seen thus, 
standing above the 
river, it isasplendid 
steep. Even on the 
far side toward the 
east there was, in 
the first state of the 
countryside, before 
any leveling or 
building up, an ap- 
proach upon a 
slope, defensible by a wall, and old Le Mans stood 
within a circle of walls which had that steep rock 
fall upon the water for its highest point, and down 
from that the precipitous slopes. See how today the 
modern street cuts through the rock citadel by a 
tunnel; and see how the castle, now reduced to a 
governor’s residence of the later Middle Ages, its old 
strength quite forgotten, still dominates the stream, 
and how the cathedral towers above the whole. 
That building, the Cathedral of Le Mans, is 
thought the most perfect of the later Gothic 
churches in France. From within, looking toward the 
choir, it is certainly that; and from without, looking 
at the great sheaf of flying buttresses, it is that no 
less. But there is another feature in the great pile 
which a wise man will note for himself if he will go 








~ 


Below the cathedral’s eminence huddles the old town of Le Mans 


and stand in thelit- 
tle square: of the 
bishopric above the 
steps which lead to 
the old dominating 
rock that brought 
Le Mans into be- 
ing; from there he 
will see in one view 
the __half-barbaric 
western front, gro- 
tesque with the 
heavy and terrify- 
ing humor of the 
Eleventh Century 
ortheearly Twelfth, 
before the architec- 
ture of the West 
had caught the 
flame; and in that 
same view some- 
thing older than 
any Christian 
church, the great 
druidical stone, 
| built right into the 
walls; and in that same view the superb south tran- 
sept, the last achievement of the Gothic. 
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HERE is another thing in Le Mans, not com- 

monly known, which always moves me pro- 
foundly; that is the tomb of Berengaria, the woman 
whom Richard the Lion-Heart loved, and for whom 
he broke with the house of France, repudiating the 
sister of the King. Why she comes to lie there, while 
he is at Fontrevault, I do not know; but there she 
lies, three weeks’ march northward from her father’s 
land, the queen and the mate of the greatest man of 
her time who had died so long before her by that 
blunt arrow under Chalus, days and days away. If I 
knew nothing in Le Mans except her tomb, I should 
think the place worth visiting for that alone. 





The 


Always she made her protest — fought the hour 

When from the warmth and light, joys sung and said, 
She needs must turn, obedient to the power 

That bade her climb the stairs and go to bed. 


Clock 


Life has been for her like a gracious room, 
Friend-filled and gay with hearth and candlelight. 
I dread the Clock that in the outer gloom 
Bids her to break her song and say Good-night. 


Here is her treasure, here her heart’s desired; 
I only pray that ere her hour is sped, 

She yet may yawn a little and be tired — 
I hope she will be glad to go to bed. 


THEODOSIA GARRISON. 
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Quacks and Quackeries 


Ill. Reforming the Evil 
" By Joseph Garland, M.D. 


sheer fakery of their 





HE patent med- 
icine business, 
despite its tre- 


mendous volume, de- 
spite the absurdity of 
its extravagant claims, 
despite even the im- 
mense amount of harm 
it is still doing, is mild 
today compared with 
its former untrammeled 
condition. , 

One of the earliest 
serious efforts at reform 





claims, and in the chap- 


In his third and last article on medical quack- ter on “The Scaven- 
ery, Dr. Garland deals mainly with the methods 
which have been used to combat the faker and 
his wares, and the possibility of their future 
extermination. “Should the newspapers, the 
magazines, and the medical journals refuse their 
pages to this class of advertisements,” he re- 
states, ‘‘the patent-medicine business in five 
years would be as scandalously historic as the |. 
South Sea Bubble, and the nation would be 
richer, not only in lives and money, but in 

drunkards and drug fiends saved” 


gers,” the basest of all, 
the quack curers of drug 
addiction, were shown 
simply to be catering to 
the very habit they 
claimed to cure. 

“The Patent Medi- 
cine Conspiracy Against 
the Freedom of the 
Press,” with its famous 
“Red Clause” contracts 








was undertaken in 1905 

when Collier’s published its series of articles on 
“The Great American Fraud,” prepared by Samuel 
Hopkins Adams. Mr. Adams’ investigations were 
thorough, and he did not mince matters. “Gullible 
America,” he stated in his introduction, “will 
spend this year some seventy-five millions of dollars 
in the purchase of patent medicines. In considera- 
tion of this sum it will swallow huge quantities of 
alcohol, an appalling amount of opiates and nar- 
cotics, a wide assortment of varied drugs ranging 
from powerful and dangerous heart depressants to 
insidious liver stimulants; and, far in excess of all 
other ingredients, undiluted fraud. . . . Should the 
newspapers, the magazines, and the medical jour- 
nals refuse their pages to this class of advertise- 
ments, the patent-medicine business in five years 
would be as scandalously historic as the South 
Sea Bubble, and the nation would be richer not 


only in lives and money, but in drunkards and 


drug fiends saved.” 

Twenty-one years ago, remember, alcohol and 
the habit-forming drugs could be sold without let 
or hindrance, and the only restriction placed on the 
labeling of medicines was that dictated by the 


conscience of the manufacturer. Mr. Adams showed © 


that this seldom worked overtime. In his series of 
articles the alcoholic “bracers” were shown to be 
what they really are— merely stimulants. The 
acetanilid headache powders were presented in their 
true light, and an acetanilid “Death Record” was 
printed. The “catarrh cures” were demonstrated 
as simply inciters of the cocaine habit. The worth- 
lessness of the “‘cures” for incurable diseases was 
proven, and many of these were shown to contain 
dangerous drugs. The “Miracle Workers” and the 
“Specialist Humbugs” were denounced for the 


and its big club, de- 
signed to combat hostile legislation, was exposed by 
Mr. Adams and has been mentioned in a previous 
article. In addition, the testimonials, the “con- 
fidential” letters, and the guarantee dodges were 
laid bare. The job was a thorough one. 

Exposure and publicity are the first steps in the 
abatement of any evil, for legislators do not pass 
reform laws directed against any big business 
interests until a strong current of public opinion 
has set in the right direction. The first of the 
Collier’s series was published in 1905, and in 1906 
Congress passed the Food and Drugs Act, commonly 
known as the Pure Food Law. Great as has been 
the good resulting from this act, its limitations must 
also be recognized. The teeth in it come from the 
Government’s power to regulate interstate com- 
merce, and its effectiveness in helping to control 
patent medicines rests on its requirement that, to 
enter into interstate commerce, proprietary medi- 
cines containing cocaine or its derivatives, opium or 
its derivatives, alcohol, chloroform, cannabis indica 
(hashish), chloral hydrate, or acetanilid or its deriva- 
tives must bear on its label in type not smaller 
than eight-point capital letters the percentage or 
proportion of such drugs; also, that the label shall 
embody no “statement which shall be false or 
misleading in any particular.” 


O control is exercised over patent medicines 

made and sold in the same State; no jurisdiction 
is held over claims made for foods or drugs except as 
those claims appear in or on the trade package. 
In other words, no control is exercised over state- 
ments that are published separate from the trade 
package, and this leaves the door of newspaper 
advertising wide open. 
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Despite these limitations, a great deal of good 
resulted. The cocaine purveyors, for the most part, 
went out of business. Labels gradually came to 
approach the truth. “Piso’s Cure for Consumption” 
became ‘“‘Piso’s Cure. A Medicine for Coughs, 
Colds, Etc.’’ Opium-containing concoctions omitted 
or reduced the drug rather than have its true 
amount appear upon the label. Of course, numerous 
evasions were practiced, but, on the whole, the stench 
was less terrific. Then the Supreme Court decided 
that the law as it stood applied only to statements 
relative to composition and origin; not to those 
regarding curative effects. This tooth was replaced 
by the Sherley amendment specifically prohibiting 
“false and fraudulent” statements regarding the 
curative effects of medicines. 


NOTHER notable blew at the quacks was 
struck by the Chicago Tribune in 1913, when 
it published a series of articles giving a detailed 
exposé of practically all of the advertising quacks 
then operating in the city of Chicago. This exposé 
was the culmination of many weeks of investigation 
by members of the Yribune’s reportorial staff, 
and resulted in the disorganization and rout of 
nearly all of the fakers, the revocation of licenses 
by the State Board of Health of Illinois, and the 
conviction and subsequent punishment of some 
of the most brazen quacks in the Federal courts. 
The most recent deci- 


columns of the Yournal of the Association some new 
attempt at fraud. The functions of the Bureau of 
Investigation are wholly educational in character — 
not punitive. It exposes, but does not voluntarily 
go to court. 


HE Bureau of Investigation is an outgrowth of 

the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the 
Association, created in 1905 for the purpose of 
attempting to remove the commercial domination 
from therapeutics. As the Council does not concern 
itself with the problem of the proprietary remedies 
sold direct to the public, the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, formerly the Propaganda Department of the 
Fournal of the American Medical Association, was 
created in 1907. Soon the Association established 
its own chemical laboratory, and in this origi- 
nal work in analyzing patent medicines is being 
conducted. 

The self-imposed duties of the Bureau of Investi- 
gation are many. Thousands of letters are received 
annually from laymen seeking information concern- 
ing advertised remedies. Each is answered as far 
as the information is obtainable. Those who are 
interested in truthful advertising seek information 
from the bureau that could be obtainable in no 
other way. The Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, the most potent influence for elimination 
of fraud in advertising, has been in close touch with 

the department since its 








beginning. In addition, 





sive step in the drug- 
reform movement has 
been the passage of the 
Harrison Narcotic Act in 
1914 which forbids any 
except properly registered 
persons “‘to sell, barter, 
exchange, or give away” 
“opium or coca leaves, 
or any compound, manu- 
facture, salt, derivative, 
or preparation thereof ”’; 
and in retail these may be 
dispensed only on the 
prescription of a properly 
licensed physician, and 








even then subject to 
aiemuae crous sa feguardi n g able and overwhelming evidence. 
restrictions. 


The really consistent 
work in exposing and 
attempting to control 
quackery is quietly but 
continuously being car- 
ried on by the Bureau of 
Investigation of the 
American Medical Asso- 





Psycosulphene tips 
>the scales of life in 
your favor 


An Ounce of Proof Is: 
Worth a Ton of Claims 


And here is actual living proof—dozens of letters from grateful users all over 
the United States. Even the most skeptical can hardly doubt such unmistak- 


PSYCOSULPHENE 


hat “Circulation IS the Secret of Health” is more than proven by the con- 
tents of these letters. If you will read them carefully you are almost certain 
to find someone who has an experience similar to yours—and see for your- 
self how they have regained health and happiness. 


Read These Many Grateful Testimonials 
And Be Convinced 








many advertising man- 
agers of newspapers and 
magazines go to it for 
assistance in an attempt 
to keep their advertising 
pages as free as possible 
\ from objectionable medi- 
cal advertisements. 

Information is dissemi- 
nated, not only through 
the Fournal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association 
and through letters in 
answer to inquiries, but 
through matter published 
in books and pamphlets, 
through educational plac- 
ards, and by public lec- 
tures illustrated with 
lantern slides. 

A few examples have 
been given in the previous 
article of quack remedies 
and treatments exposed 
‘in the columns of the 
Journal. Here are a few 














ciation which almost 
weekly exposes in the 


A pinch of this miraculous powder in one’s shoes is warranted 
to cure all kidney troubles : 


more of current interest: 
In the Fournal for 
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October 31, 1925, is a description of “Dr. Tripp’s 
Liquor | Rheumatica,” an alleged “amazing dis- 
covery” which is neither amazing nor a discovery, 
consisting of a water-alcohol solution of potassium 
iodid with a dash of cinchona alkaloids, used for 
years in the treatment of chronic rheumatism. 


HE Fournal of April 10, 1926, contains the ac- 
count of a Spring Hill, West Virginia, output, 
‘“Psycosulphene.”” From this metropolitan center 
with a population of two hundred comes “A Product 
of Chemical Research” which “Promotes Circula- 
tion Through the Feet” and is designed for the 
grateful appreciation of those suffering from “‘kid- 
ney trouble,” “run down constitution,” “nervous 
disorders,”’ and the like. They are instructed to drop 
a small pinch of Psycosulphene into each shoe each 
day. “The thoughtless will smile, but the wise 
know that there are 27,000,000 pores in the soles 
of your feet.” It costs $3.50, and contains essentially 
the following substances: 


ECA FREE RT es Os 5 ic 5 parts 
MR edits usecase. eS 
eT eee 
IIS 6 5 ERA Crees eo aes 4° parts 


“Tuberculene” (Fournal, April 3, 1926) according 
to its claims: 


Destroys all T. B. Germs. 

Heals up the Lungs. 

Why put up with T. B., Asthma, Flu, Bronchitis, 
Coughs or Colds of any kind? 

Tuberculene Gets Rid of These Ailments. 

Lung Restorer and Germ Destroyer. 

Guaranteed if Taken According to Directions. 


Tuberculene, which sold for $3, parcel post, 
C. O. D., contained creosote, rock-candy syrup, 
glycerin, syrup of wild cherry, and coloring matter. 
The Government has debarred it from the mails. 

On February 27, 1926, appeared an account of 
how the public has been swindled by Kansas City 
Medical Mail-Order Schemes. The Burgess-Johnson- 
Webb syndicate of frauds is specifically mentioned. 
This concern, against which a fraud order was 
issued by Postmaster-General New on February 11, 
operated under the name of “Dale Laboratories,” 


fleecing the public with “Virex,” a fraudulent cure _ 


for deafness, “‘ Dale’s Wonderful Stomach Remedy,” 
and “‘Dale’s Kidney Prescription.” Under the name 
“King’s Laboratories” they sold a pyorrhea cure; as 
the “Hilton Laboratories” they sold “Hilton’s 
Vitamins to Make You Fat”; as the ‘Walker 
Institute” they sold “Walker’s Prostate Specific”’; 
under the name “ Restorex Company they dispensed 
“Restorex Tablets,” a weak-man remedy. 

Here has been set down a meagre description of 
the evil and how it works; the manner of harm it 
does, and the slow steps that have already been 
taken to render it less of a public danger. 


What more can be done in an attempt, perhaps 
Utopian, to render it entirely innocuous? For one 
thing, the Post Office Department can continue and 
quite possibly increase its activities, for there is a 
definite foothold in laws providing that the United 
States mails shall not be used to obtain money 
under false pretenses. Further Federal legislation 
might be effective. 

The most important aid, however, can be given 
by concerted and consistent action on the part of 
the country’s press in purging its columns of such 
matter, and in keeping them clean. Ignorance of the 
fraudulence of medical advertising can be no ex- 
cuse, for the Bureau of Investigation stands always 
ready to advise. Most reputable newspapers no 
longer print medical advertisements of doubtful 
odor, but this discrimination is unhappily far from 
universal, for the most outrageous types of advertise- 
ments. are still regularly accepted by papers that 
find their way to the more fastidious breakfast 
tables of the country. The virtual deathblow of 
quackery can be given by the country’s newspapers 
and magazines. The fact must be self-evident. 
Every advertising manager who continues to open 
his columns to such obnoxious material must know 
that he is selling his paper’s honesty of purpose and 
reputation for cleanliness. The “Advertising Index 
Expurgatorious” of the New York Times — which 
is lived up to— contains, among other excellent 
prohibitions, that of “objectionable medical adver- 
tising and offers of free medical treatment; advertis- 
ing that makes remedial, relief or curative claims, 
either directly or by inference, not justified by the 
facts or common experience.” Other papers would 
better serve their readers if they were to adopt 
similar restrictions — albeit at the sacrifice of sev- 
eral inches of “boiler plate.” 

The public has a right to treat its own ailments, 
but where they are of a possibly serious nature it 
must assume its own responsibility. There are a 
variety of acceptable home remedies of which a few 
should fulfill the requirements of the average house- 
hold. The family medicine chest should be stocked 
with reliable medicines of proven value. Little 
harm can be done if the layman does not attempt to 
treat symptoms of which he does not know the 
origin, if he avoids contracting the cathartic habit, 
and if, in purchasing medicines, he shuns those 
which make “remedial, relief, or curative claims” 
and that fail to publish on the label a complete list 
of the ingredients. 


O brief is held against the reputable and honest 

drug houses, of which there are many, though 

they manufacture and place on sale proprietary and 

patented medicines. It is against “patent medicines” 

in the accepted use of the term that we file our 

protest — those making false claims for valueless 
and secret formulas. 
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- Readers and Writers 


AVING had several weeks in which 
H to study the various lists of im- 
mortals which have been drawn up in 
answer to Rudyard Kipling’s statement 
that “quite a dozen writers have achieved 
immortality in the past 2,500 years,” 
I feel strong enough to resist the tempta- 
tion to compile a list of my own. I find 
this self-denial perhaps easier because 
my esteemed colleagues, the Editors, have 
presented on behalf of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT twelve names with which I have 
little quarrel — certainly less than with 
many of the selections made by other 
authorities in the public press. It was 
the only list I saw in which Fielding and 
Chaucer appeared and, had’ it included 
Voltaire, I think I should have willingly 
accepted it without criticism. 

What has interested me more, how- 
ever, than my personal choice in this 
matter, has been such general conclu- 
sions as the various lists suggest to a 
reader whose literary interests and train- 
ing have been more than usually in- 
ternational. For instance, the first point 
that struck me was the fact that the 
list in THe INDEPENDENT coincided in 
all but five names with the list drawn up 
by an international vote, arranged by 
the New York Times. The names common 
to both lists were Homer, Vergil, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, and Balzac. 
The names peculiar to the international list 
were Plato, Moliére, Dickens, Cervantes, 
and Voltaire. For these THE INDEPEND- 
ENT substituted AXschylus, Sophocles, 
Chaucer, Fielding, and Dostoievsky. In 
the order of votes received, therefore, 
the six assured immortals would seem to 
be Shakespeare, Dante, Homer, Vergil, 
‘Balzac, and Goethe. As for the others, 
save Cervantes — who tied with Balzac 
and Goethe in the international list — 
there were differences of opinion. 

What will be noticed, if Cervantes be 
added to the names shared by Tue INDE- 
PENDENT and the Times list, is the cosmo- 
politan character of the selection. The 
major literatures of Europe — Greek, 
Latin, English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish —have all produced an 
author about whose merits educated 
international opinion is apparently unan- 
imous. The absence of a Russian name 
indicates an exception which is, I con- 
fess, the most peculiar fact of the sympo- 
sium, to my mind. Only the international 
votes went to a Russian, to Tolstoy, who 
was never within hailing distance of the 
happy twelve. A literature which has 
produced Gogol, Turgenev, Dostoievsky, 
Pushkin, and Tolstoy, ought to have 
loomed larger in the minds of the voters. 


By Ernest Boyd 


’ 


Of course, it may be argued that the 
very negation of this fact is a proof that 
no Russian author has become immortal 
in the sense that have six, at least, out 
of the twelve listed by various readers. 
At this point the question is at once 
raised as to what, exactly, the voters 
mean when they list certain authors as 
immortal. Shakespeare, Dante, Homer, 
and Vergil appear on all lists. Does this 
mean that the works of these writers are 
in the library of everyone who voted for 
them? Very likely they are. Then, does 
it mean that they are frequently read and 
enjoyed by the owners of those libraries? 
Very likely not, I venture to say; but 
probably everyone has at some time or 
other read them, at least in part, and it is 
this memory of the classics, rather than 
the possession of them as living works, 
which prompts their inclusion in lists of 
this kind. Does one read or re-read Homer 
and Plato more frequently than AEschy- 
lus and Sophocles? I beg leave to doubt 
it. Aristophanes is assuredly more alive 
and more modern than Aristotle, yet 
nobody in recent weeks has put him 
with other Greek masters among the 
immortals. 


IX other words, the fact that no Rus- 
sian classic has been given to us as 
children, nor expounded to us as students, 
would explain why we have no conven- 
tional beliefs concerning the immortal- 
ity of Russian literature, but it is not a 
proof that Turgenev, Gogol, Pushkin, and 
Dostoievsky have not, on that account, 
as much claim to immortality as Bal- 
zac and Dickens. Dante and Cervantes 
received the votes, not only of their own 
compatriots, but also those of various 
nationalities. But they were not the only 
Spanish and Italian names mentioned 
in the course of the symposium. In the 
list of Blasco Ibafiez the name of Cal- 
derén occurs, and Guglielmo Ferrero 
lists Manzoni. Each of these is a great 
classic in his own country, and nobody 
has ever studied Italian without reading 


Manzoni, or Spanish without reading 
Calder6én. Both have been extensively 
translated, and they are as certain of 
their place in the academic hierarchy as 
any of the other writers who have been 
voted immortal. Therefore, a place in 
the-curriculum for students is no guaran- 
tee of mention in a symposium upon 
literary immortality. Nor is international 
fame coupled with enjoyment any help, 
for neither Rabelais nor Boccaccio was 
more fortunate than the Russians. 

What is it, then, that insures the pres- 
ence in all lists of immortals of certain 
names? It is not national prejudice. It is 
not the test of actual and enduring per- 
sonal enjoyment. It is not the fact that 
the authors in question are studied in 
classrooms and endowed by the weight 
of professorial encomium. Immortality 
is survival after death. Lao-tse has 
survived much longer after his death 
than Dickens, and the “ Mahabharata” has 
endured longer than Homer; great schol- 
ars have deemed “The Arabian Nights” 
worthy of their attention, and it has 
charmed the childhood and age of many 
generations — yet are any of these ever 
listed as the works of writers sure of im- 
mortality? It is evidently bad luck, if 
one be a literary candidate for immor- 
tality, to be born in Asia and to use a 
language older than the oldest in the 
Western world, 


HEN we talk of immortal writers, 

we obviously mean only such names 
as happen by accidents of fashion and 
geography to be regarded with respect 
at a certain period. We do not mean the 
writers who have moved us most, stim- 
ulated us most, or educated us most. 
We do not mean those who have survived 
the greatest number of years. If an Ital- 
ian mentions Dante and Manzoni, non- 
Italians find the former obvious and the 
latter slightly preposterous; yet an 
Italian critic is as certain of his scale 
of values as a Frenchman when he lists 
Racine, Ronsard, and Montaigne — of 
whom only the last would be widely ac- 
cepted outside France. Goethe invari- 
ably receives mention in all such lists, 
yet he has never been decently translated, 
and his “Faust” must be one of the least 
read of all “world classics.” As for his 
writings and his ideas as a whole, they 
mean nothing to the majority of readers 
outside Germany. I am sadly afraid that 
a writer who is “immortal” in the popu- 
lar sense is merely the victim, over a 
period of years or centuries, of the same 
illusions and accidents as are his delight 
and despair during his brief lifetime. 
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The Rediscovered Village 


AMERICAN VILLAGERS. By C. Luther 
Fry, with an appendix on the Social 
Composition of the Rural Population of 
the United States, by Luther Sheeleigh 
Cressman. New York: Published for 
the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research by Geo. H. Doran Co. $2.50. 


O one who hopes to understand 
N America should overlook villages 
and villagers. They form one of 
the three great economic andsocial blocs, 
yet less data areavailable on them than on 
cities or the open country. Cities, by their 
size and intensity of life, have pushed 
their problems into notice; and the Gov- 
ernment from its very beginnings has 
realized the basic importance of agricul- 
tural work and open-country statistics. 
But the intermediate groupings, the com- 
munities which act as trade and service 
stations for the open country, have been 
taken for granted. 

As a result, misconceptions have arisen 
which this highly capable volume should 
go far to correct. The first is that the 
village is a negligible social factor. There 
are actually more than 18,000 communi- 
ties in the United States with population 
between 250 and 2,500, and of these at 
least 17,000 may be classed as agricultural 
villages, in the sense that they came into 
being to meet the market needs of farm- 
ers, and still do so, even though manufac- 
turing in many cases has become the most 
important village activity. These 17,000 
agricultural villages house more than 
12,000,000 persons, or considerably more 
than one tenth of our fellow citizens. One 
in every eight Americans is a villager of 
some sort; one in every nine lives in a 
village with agricultural leanings. Such a 
large sector in society’s front line cannot 
be disregarded in any discussion of Amer- 
ica’s social or economic life. Moreover, in 
considering these 17,000 villages, it is 
well to remember that through them run 
the primary channels of contact with the 
open country. This is obvious in trade; 
it is equally true in education, religion, 
politics, recreation, and all other expres- 
sions of social energy. The village is im- 
portant on the quantity basis, and also 
because it is the spear point where new 
forces penetrate the ancient occupation of 
agriculture. 


T is a mistake to confound the stream 
4 with the lake where it discharges 
itself, or the spear point with its target. 
The Census Bureau has been doing just 
that in classifying as rural population all 
inhabitants of places under 2,500. This 
survey establishes the fact that in most 


A Review by Arthur Pound 


important respects the village is more like 
the city than it is like the open country. 
The village group, as a whole, grows two 
thirds as fast as the cities and two and 
one half times as fast as the open country. 
In the proportion of children to adult 
women, in age groupings and economic 
classifications, in freedom from illiteracy, 
and in the ratio of males to females, vil- 
lages incline toward city rather than 
toward open-country standards. 

This truth has been generally disre- 
garded, yet a little reflection will reveal 
why cities and villages should tend to 
approximate each other in these basic 
relations. Both are centers of trade and 
manufacture, places where goods change 
hands and change form; both are con- 
sumers of foodstuffs; both contain con- 
siderable proportions of middlemen and 


especialists; in varying degrees both offer 


livelihood and safety to those who lack 
physical strength on the scale demanded of 
practically all country workers by the 
nature of their tasks. The open country 
needs the all-round man; off the farm, in 
both village and city, breadth of eco- 
nomic choice makes for a more intricate 
division of labor. 


HE farmer and the villager are aware 

that the village is far more a small 
city than it is a more condensed country- 
side. This accounts for the tension be- 
tween them, which manifests itself on a 
large scale in suspicion of middlemen and 
acute political cleavage. In nearly every 
campaign on an agrarian issue, as re- 
cently in Iowa and North Dakota, the 
villages vote conservative and the open 
country votes radical. The farmers feel 
that an unfair share of the wealth their 
lands and labor create finds its way, under 
present marketing conditions, into the 
bank balances of village storekeepers and 
produce buyers. Beneath the welcome of 
the merchant they read a secret contempt. 
Though their trade started the village, it 
is only recently that a few villages under- 
took to make farmers feel really at home 
there by providing rest accommodations 
for farm wives and children and opening 
village social circles to country residents. 
The feeling finds expression in the oft- 
heard saying that a villager always ex- 
pects an invitation to dinner when he is 
in the country, but rarely extends one 
when he meets his former host in town. 
This underlying hostility accounts for 
the readiness with which the farmer 
buys by mail order, the vigor with which 
he fights centralization of schools, and 
the struggle he makes to maintain widely 
scattered country churches when the 


village church is within easy reach by 
motor car. 

Although the village group as a whole 
is growing briskly, Mr. Fry shows that 
large and medium-sized villages are grow- 
ing faster than small ones. This indicates 
the effect of modern transportation and 
communications. More important still, it 
hints at the expanding opportunity for 
villages to become true social centers for 
the countryside. The motor car and tele- 
phone are the tools with which alert vil- 
lages can break down farmer hostility. 
Until these arrived, distance barred con- 
centration in the village of all the social 
activities of the open country. The little 
white schoolhouse had to be within an 
hour’s toddle for a six-year-old child; the 
church had to be within an hour’s horse 
travel of its members’ homes. Broadly 
speaking, our villages grew where they 
were needed for trade and trade only; 
their spacing corresponded roughly to the 
distance a team could travel in a day 
with reasonable allowance for family 
shopping. This spacing discouraged after- 
supper trips to town for recreation and 
entertainment. In the past twenty years 
this problem of travel time has been 
solved; but traditional states of mind do 
not yield as easily as distance. The means 
to better social relations between the open 
country and the villages are at hand and 
are being used increasingly for that pur- 
pose; but still not as fully or effectively as 
they might be used. There remains a good 
deal of static in the rural atmosphere and 
a shocking amount of snobbishness in the 
small town. 


M Y guess is that ten per cent of Ameri- 


cans will always be found living” 


in villages. My hope is that the propor- 
tion will be larger, and there are some 
grounds for that hope. The village has 
drawn population from the open country 
since time immemorial, and will go on 
doing so as long as improvements in farm 
machinery and processes continue to re- 
lease workers from food production. Vil- 
lages also win some city dweilers weary of 
the strain and expense of urban life, and 
this movement is likely to gain strength, 
since nearly every innovation which in- 
tensifies hustle also eases communi- 
cations, Neither the city nor the open 
country can approach the village as a 
place of leisure. I said leisure, not loafing; 
and in proportion as any village comes to 
appreciate the difference between the two, 
its future is assured. 

The Institute of Social and Religious 
Research is to be congratulated on this 
addition to its publications. 
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New 


The Caribbee Islands under the Proprietary 
Patents. By James A. Williamson. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 
$4.25. , 

SCHOLARLY presentation of the 

early history of the English coloni- 
zation in the Lesser Antilles. The author 
explains primarily the theory and practice 
of proprietary government in those islands, 
treating, also, the kind of social and po- 
litical life which developed under that sys- 
tem of rule. The book is well conceived 
and competently written, and it explores 
an obscure corner of history about which 
little is known by the public. 


* * KK * 


The Sacred Tree. By Lady Murasaki. 
Translated by Arthur Waley. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50. 


. HE Sacred Tree,” in continuation 

of “The Tale of Genji,” pursues 
further the adventures of that most 
charming of princes. In medieval Japan 
the course of*love ran no more smoothly 
than it does today, yet no more intriguing 
background for amorous escapades could 
be desired. The same high art attaches to 
this part of the novel which was evident 
in the earlier chapters, an art which re- 
ceives an interesting discussion from Mr. 
Waley in the introduction to this volume. 


* * *K * * 


Are the Fews a Race? By Karl Kautsky. 
New York: International Publishers. 
$2.50. 

ARL KAUTSKY is the Austrian 
Socialist whose best-known works 
are his “History of Socialism” and “The 

Origin of Christianity.” In this latest 

volume he discusses the Jewish “ prob- 

lem” with learning and brilliance, albeit 
his conclusions are plainly qualified by 
the immense importance assigned to “the 
proletarian revolution.” All of the most 
interesting and challenging questions that 
cling to the Jewish name are tackled by 

Kautsky. Are the Jews a race anyway — 

that is, a pure race maintaining physical 

homogeneity through the ages? Kautsky, 
with. the aid of much biological and an- 
thropological data, answers, No. 

The real differences between the Jew 
and the non-Jew, Kautsky affirms, are 
mental ones, induced almost wholly 
through persistent urban living. A con- 
vincing mass of historical evidence is 
adduced. But perhaps the most pertinent 
and challenging chapters are those which 
analyze the Zionist Utopia, and the con- 
tinued cult of Judaism. In Kautsky’s 
opinion, any attempt to segregate Jews 


in Palestine will bring out their worst 
characteristics, much as the ghetto did in 
the past. The best interests of the race 
will be served rather through the winning 
of complete legal and social equality in the 
countries where they now reside — a con- 
summation, in Trotski’s opinion, close 
knit with the fortunes of the “Russian 


proletariat.” 
* * * *K * 


Wild Heart. By Isabelle Sandy. Trans- 
lated by Charles Miner Thompson. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


YOUNG girl of the Pyrennees is 

ostracized in the village in which 
she lives because she is thought guilty of 
murdering her uncle. Even her mother 
and brother think her strange, and she 
is very unhappy until she finds a shy 
woodsman who understands and loves 
her. This reviewer has not seen the story* 
in the original, but feels confident that it 
can have lost little or none of its charm in 
the hands of such an able translator. 


* * * *K * 


Vagrant Verse. Collected by John C. 
Lebens. St. Louis: Avalon Publishing 
Co. $2.50. 


A “POT-LUCK” collection consisting 

of “fugitive” poems most of which 
have been extensively reprinted in news- 
papers and periodicals during the last 
twenty-five years. These fugitives are 
elaborately classified according to their 
bearing upon life. In the attempt to pre- 
serve what has appeared in no other 
anthology, much trash has been included. 
Poems range all the way from Kipling’s 
“If” to the banal utterances of Eddie 
Guest and to such fatuous perpetrations 
as “‘Moo” and “My Barber Knows,” yet 
taken as a whole they afford an interesting 
cross section of what the great American 
public will absorb. 


* * * KX * 


Scarlet and Mellow. By Alfred Kreymborg. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 


R. KREYMBORG shows a tend- 
ency toward normalcy. His poems 

in this volume are more often than not 
intelligible even to the Babbitts of this 
world. In approaching the common de- 
nominator of esthetic appreciations, Mr. 
Kreymborg has sacrificed none of the deli- 
cate and fine shadings which one has come 
to expect in his work. A genuine artist, his 
work is marred rather than helped by 
what seemed an elaborate eccentricity, a 
not very successful posing among futurist 
rainbows and violent angles. There is 
therefore a distinct relief in the clearing of 


Books in Brief Review 


the atmosphere of his poems. One ven- 
tures to hope that he will keep up the 
good work. 


* *k * *K * 


The Voice of the Murderer. By Goodwin 
Walsh. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.00. 


NEW detective story under the sun. 

On the theory that sound waves, 
once set in motion, never utterly die, a 
young inventor develops an instrument 
which repeats what was said in a room 
yesterday and the day before that and a 
week ago. Thus he solves a murder mys- 
tery through hearing the voice of the 
murderer — and incidentally wins fame 
and the hand of a beautiful and noble girl. 
What more could a young inventor want? 


* * * *K * 


Marie Bashkirtseff. The ‘ournal of a 
Young Artist. Translated by Mary J. 
Serrano. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $3.00. 


DIFFICULTY with so many “con- 

fessions”. and books of an auto- 
biographical nature today is that they 
reveal characters not worth revealing. 
Those disgusted with this form of litera- 
ture need only read a few pages of Marie 
Bashkirtseff’s “Journal” to restore their 
faith in aspiring humanity. It is the 
immortal work of a rare and refined spirit, 
ardent, naive, beautifully true to herself. 
As a revival, it should hold as much in- 
terest, if not more, for modern readers 
as to the generations of the ’eighties. 


* * * * * 


Is 5. By E. E. Cummings. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 


AKEN seriously by the solemn asses 

of the lunatic fringe, this young man 
who won the Dial award in 1925 continués 
to thumb his nose at the world. He has 
certain poetic attributes, a turn for vivid 
phrase, and a new, disturbing rhythm; but 
he prefers to caper in a cap and bells, 1926 
model, while profound students of modern 
poetry ponder owlishly over his art. As 
art it is a riot; but as riots go, it is fairly 
artistic. Mr. Cummings is perhaps the 
most overrated poet in the world today — 
overrated, that is, by the intelligentsia 
who profess to know what he is talking 
about; but it would be hard to overrate 
the sinister and devilish wit which makes 
him continue to pull the legs of the ip 
telligentsia while grinning inwardly wi 
horrid mirth. At least, one supposes he 
must realize how stupid they are. He has 
an intelligent face. 
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What the World Is Doing 


been the rule in the French Parlia- 

ment all during the year, the speed 
and dispatch with which Premier Ray- 
MOND Poincaré, former 
President of the republic, 
has molded his National 
Union Cabinet, drawn up a working plan 
for the salvation of the franc, rushed that 
plan through the lower Chamber first, and 
later, on July 31, through the Senate, then 
apparently executed an about face and 
changed his mind completely, still carry- 
ing with him the growing confidence of 
his legislators is little short of breath- 
taking. Following the speedy downfall of 
Herriot’s radical Cabinet the middle of 
last month, Poincaré, with an all-party 
group of ministers, at once received such a 
vote of confidence as has not been received 
by any premier for more than two years. 
And this upon a platform of greatly in- 
creased internal taxation, both direct and 
indirect, and abandonment of all foreign 
loans and credits. Now that he has gained 
the approval of the Chamber, on July 31, 
and the Senate, on August 3, for his taxa- 
tion bill — a bill which will this year add 
to the nation’s revenue by the sum of 2,- 
500,000,000 francs, and in. 1927 by the 
sum of 9,000,000,000 — he has expressed 
the determination to apply in the imme- 
diate future for foreign loans, presumably 
from sources in America through Dutch 
agencies. It was this very insistence upon 
foreign credits which worked the downfall 
of the Cabinets of Brranp, CaILLaux, and 


A FTER the footless moiling which has 
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Herriot. But that has not affected the 
Assembly as yet. Porncar£ seems to have 


exercised over them some hypnotic influ- 


ence which has thus far allowed him to 
have his own way at every turn. Add to 
this the steady rise of the franc in recent 
days and one finds glimmerings of a new 
hope in the French financial situation. In 
regard to the franc, Premier Poincaré 
has declared that in spite of much outside 
opinion urging that the franc be stabilized 
at its present low point, and the currency 
revaluated, or that the currency be re- 
established altogether, he has no intention 
of abandoning the franc to ultimate de- 
struction. He maintains that it can and 
will rise, slowly and steadily, to a point 
where it may be once more stabilized with- 
out suffering a fate such as that of the 
German mark. 

What is now the immediate concern 
of the Premier is the establishment of a 
permanent sinking fund, based upon 
sound and lasting principles that will re- 

quire no future tampering, 


= a for the gradual amortization 
aaa” of the French floating debt, 


largely national defense 
bonds. With the hastily drawn and per- 
haps impossibly burdensome tax meas- 
ures safely out of the way, the Cabinet is 
working night and day to perfect a bill 
providing for this sinking fund which shall 
be presented to the combined bodies of the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate on 
August 10. On that day, for the third time 
in the history of the French Republic, the 





IN THE WAKE OF THE HurRICANE 
Shipping in the ports of the Bahamas was heaped into almost unrecognizable masses of 
wreckage by the Caribbean hurricane which swept up the Eastern coast from the West Indies 
two weeks ago. Losses at Palm Beach were even more devastating than these at Nassau 
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PiLutarco CALLES 
The imperturbable President of Mexico 
refuses to yield a single jot to the Roman 
Catholic Church in the imbroglio now ap- 
proaching a crisis and threatening the 
authority of his administration 


National Assembly will convene, by spe- 
cial parliamentary vote and the order 
of President Doumercue, at Versailles, 
under the chairmanship of the president of 
the Senate, to make permanent and be- 
yond the reach of meddling legislators — 
if Poincaré has his way — this sinking 
fund. It is only a matter held to be of the 
most vital and immediate importance 
which could occasion the summoning of 
the National Assembly, and as the wind 
blows now, it would seem that victory for 
the Government, on the grounds of ex- 
pediency and a newly discovered pa- 
triotism, must be forthcoming. Given 
success in this quarter, it would not be 
surprising to see Poincaré turn to the debt 
question, which so far he has refused to 
consider, beyond giving assurance that all 
of France’s debts should eventually be 
paid up to the capacity of the coumtry to 
pay them. 

The speed with which conditions seem 
to be improving in France is matchéd only 
by the speed with which they are ap- 
proaching an absolute crisis in Mexico. 
Affairs there have now come 
to such a pass that it is dif- 
ficult to find out just what 
all the controversy is really about. Origi- 
nally, the explosive charge was ignited by 
the pronouncement by the Cates Gov- 
ernment early in July of certain laws re- 
stricting the activities of the clergy, the 
promulgation of religious teaching in 
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SENATORS REED AND LA FOLLETTE 


The two men who are conducting the Senatorial investigation of the recent primaries 
in Illinois 


schools, the holding of property by the 
Roman Catholic Church and various 
other religious organizations, and pro- 
hibiting the interference of the Church in 
politics. Since the days of the Holy 
Roman Empire, the warfare between the 
Church and the State has gone on all over 
the world, with the victory more often 
than not going to the State. And in Mexico 
for the past fifty years or more the bitter- 
ness between the long-established order of 
the Church and the sporadically energetic 
revolutionary Governments has been con- 
stantly increasing. This most recent out- 
break has lasted so long now that it would 
seem inevitable for either one side or the 
other to gain ultimately a very definite 
triumph. And at the present moment, the 
central government is apparently getting 
the upper hand. Since the abandonment of 
church services by decree of the Mexican 
episcopate on July 31, the Church has 
hardly gained the ground that it quite 
evidently expected to. There is little doubt 
that in the beginning the rank and file of 
the country tended to support the Church, 
whose domination had become traditional 
in their lives, while governments, for 
them, had been unpleasant and transitory 
things at best. But with the continued 
obstinacy of the authorities, and the 
absence of the bloodshed that usually 
characterizes disorders below the Rio 
Grande, the people seem strangely loath to 
face out the issue on the side of the strik- 
ing clergy. The churches, wisely left open 
by Cates after the cessation of priestly 
rites, have not been thronged with the 
indignant multitudes that had been an- 
ticipated; and the threatened boycott in 
behalf of the Church in Mexico City has 
thus far proved to be little more than an 
act of penmanship. It is true that the 
Vatican has approved the acts of the 


episcopate, and that the episcopate has 
threatened interdiction against CALLEs 
and his followers. But as yet nothing has 
come of the threat, and the position of the 
Church grows correspondingly weaker. 
Bishop D1az, secretary and official spokes- 
man of the episcopate, declares that 
mediation will be in order provided that 
that President makes the first move and 
suspends the obnoxious laws during nego- 
tiations. But the President is sitting tight 
and, so far from hastening conciliation, is 
taking steps to support the banks which, 
in Mexico City, are complaining of heavy 
withdrawals on the part of some of the 
Catholic depositors. 

The unforeseen statement of former 
President OBREGON on August 3 support- 
ing the Cattes policy came as a surprise 
to politicians and a distinct shock to many 

Obregén Catholics. In view of the 
Supports fact that Oprecén plans to 
Calles seek reélection in 1928, and 

is head of the Agrarian party as opposed 


to Cautes’ labor following, this stand can — 


be taken in one of two ways: either as a 
manifestation of unusual confidence on 
Osrec6n’s part that he can win the next 
election without completely antagonizing 
the Cates faction, or else that he finds 
the present controversy of greater sig- 
nificance than mere politics. In any event, 
it may be taken, together with a similar 
stand by General Gomez, as indicative of 
the mood of official Mexico. 

The plot against Cates which was ex- 
posed recently has caused little ‘alarm in 
view of the youthfulness of the plotters 
and the complete indifference of the in- 
tended victim. The remon- 
strance of the American 
consul at state molestation 
of Protestant churches can hardly be 
taken as of vital importance in view of the 


The Brew 
Boils 


general apathy, not only of Protestants in 
this country, but in Mexico itself. As far as 
our Government is concerned, no inter- 
vention as yet seems either necessary or 
contemplated. The pot of discord has been 
brewing in Mexico for a long time, and 
that it should one day boil over was in- 
evitable. It remains for the Mexicans to 
settle the brew themselves. 

Meanwhile, Senators ReEp and. La 
FoLLETTE continue to unearth further 
campaign expenditures in the investi- 
gation of the April Illinois Senatorial 
primary. The totals now 
amount to over $250,000 
for Senator McKiney and 
nearly $500,000 for Frank L. Situ, 
the successful candidate. Testifying before 
the committee at Chicago on August 3, 
former Mayor Wit.1aM HALE THompson, 
supporter of the CrowE-BARRETT ma- 
chine which sponsored Smrru, told of the 
deal whereby he agreed to throw his very 
considerable influence for SmrrH provided 
an anti-World Court plank was inserted in 
the State and county platforms of the 
organization. THompson modestly de- 
clared that he had no political organiza- 
tion, that he merely gave what support he 
could to Smiru, and endeavored to main- 
tain the principle originated by GEorGE 
WasuinctTon of friendly relations with 
all European nations, but entangling al- 
liances with none. Up to the present time, 
men interested in almost a billion dollars’ 
worth of public utilities have been dis- 
covered as the donors of almost a quarter 
of a million to the SmitH campaign, the 
names of such men as Ira Coptey and 
CLEMENT STUDEBAKER following that of 
SaMvuEL INsuLL, SmITH’s most magnani- 
mous benefactor. All of which does not 
augur well for the acceptance of the 


Campaign 
Expenditures 


(Keystone) 


THE Tay MAHAL 


Within this building at the Sesquicenten- 
nialat Philadelphia are housed the exhibits 
from India 
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(Keystone) 

SENATOR ALBERT BAIRD CUMMINS 
Whose death on July 31 leaves a problem 
for the electors of Iowa, who must choose 

his successor in the fall 


SmitH candidacy by the committee of 
investigation. 

On the third anniversary of his investi- 
ture as Chief Executive, President Coot- 


IDGE issued from Paul Smiths, on August ° 


3, what was in the nature of a birthday 
proclamation pointing to 
the numerous achievements 
of the Administration during 
the period of his Presidency and to the 
very obvious prosperity of the nation as a 
whole. Among the items to which the 
President pointed approvingly were the 
recovery from war-time instability as 
marked by the thriving condition of the 
metal and automobile industries, the re- 
covery of textiles, the reduction of taxes, 
and the charging off of a large amount of 
our war debts. In the West, he allowed, 
affairs were not so satisfactory as they 
might be, although they were by no means 
subjects for alarm. The President is alsq 
believed to have expressed satisfaction at 
the settlement by the Administration of 
the International debt situation. On Au- 
gust 4, the President planned to entrain 
for Plymouth, Vermont, the scene of his 
inauguration in 1923 when he was sworn 
into office by his father, the late Col. 
Joun Coo.ipcE. 

From England on August 1 came the 
news of the death at Midhurst of IsraEL 
ZANGWILL, the DisrAELI of modern let- 
ters. As author, playwright, and social 
commentator, he had earned 
for himself a world-wide 
fame. From obscure begin- 
nings as the son of a Russian refugee, he 
came at the close of his life to be known as 
“the interpreter of the soul of the London 
Jew.” In 1908 appeared “The Melting 


Coolidge 
Looks Back 


Zangwill 
Dead 


Pot,” a fiery play with a very definite 
background of Jewish propaganda, but 
withal an arresting dramatic power. This 
play, preaching as forcefully as it did the 
doctrine of racial assimilation in America, 
was dedicated to THEODORE RoosEvELT. 
When on a visit to this country in 1923, 
ZANGWILL declared that Zionism was dead 
until, at least, such time as the Arab 
domination in the Holy Land should be 
overcome. American Jews he freely con- 
demned for their “lack of poetry.” And 
on leaving the country the next year he 
declared that the American policy of 
restricting immigration would soon lead 
inevitably to a “narrow nationalism.” In 
1924 ZANGWILL saw produced his last 
play, ““We Moderns,” which created a 
stir in the American theatre more because 
of its doctrines than because of any 
qualities of true dramatic excellence. 

On July 30 at Des Moines, Arsert B. 
Cummins, senior Senator from Iowa, died 
suddenly in his seventy-sixth year. Al- 
though defeated in the recent primary for 

: renomination to the seat 
—— that he had held for nearly 
ad ‘ 
eighteen years, he had 
seemed in excellent health and spirits, and 
the direct cause of his death was given as 
heart disease. In the course of his career 
at Washington, Cummins achieved note 
chiefly for his tariff stand and for his work 
in connection with the railroads as chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate after the war. The 
bill which he and Representative Escu of 
Wisconsin drafted to handle transporta- 
tion problems when the railroads were 
restored to private control in 1919 brought 
about his ears the condemnation of or- 


( Acme) 








(Keystone) : 
“THE SOUL OF THE LONDON JEW”’ 


Israel Zangwill, author, playwright, soci- 
ologist, died in England of nervous trou- 
ble on August 2 


ganized labor, threatened his reélection in 
1920, and resulted in his failure to main- 
tain his position as president of the Senate 
after Mr. Coo.ipGe assumed the Presi- 
dency in the summer of 1923. His death 
leaves the very neat problem of choosing a 
successor to fill out the unexpired term 
until next March. If it is put up to the 
people to vote in November, not only for a 
new Senator, but also for a man to com- 
plete Cummins’ term, it is not unlikely 
that Smirx W. Brooxuart may be re- 
quired for both positions. 





RALLYING TO THE CHURCH 


Crowds waiting for opportunity to enter the great Cathedral of Mexico to pray for the striking 
clergy and to protest the governmental strictures and discrimination against the religious 
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PICTURESQUE HULETTS 
What outing can you plan more pleasing 
for September days than a run in your car 
to Lake George! A small cottage here, 
two weeks: for only Fifty Dollars, or 
board at Twenty-Five per week. Address 
LAKESIDE, HULETTS LANDING, N. Y. 








Sun Kissed 
Ocean Washed 
Mountain Girded 
Island Guarded 


SANTA BARBARA 
CALIFORNIA 


H. G. CHASE Santa Barbara, California 
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another cannot bet because he is a stranger 
or too poor to establish a credit rating. 























THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 
An International Association of Readers and Writer 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 
The world’s greatest asscciation of bookly 
minded folk. Prize poetry contests. Codp- 
erative publishing. Just say you are inter- 

ested. 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS 


15th to 20th Century 
An interesting catalogue mailed free. 


Howes, Bookseller 
St. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, ENGLAND 





RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 
Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 
Send Them to Department I _ Tel. Hay. 1600 

ILGRIM OOK STORE 
T. he Press Boston, MASS. 
14 Beacon Street 9 Near THE State House 





Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY & CO., INC. 


Established 1857 
ye 


441 Peart Sr. New York 





AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 








GREAT DANE PUPS 


100 pups always on hand ready for im- 
mediate shipment. Stock of unusual size 
and intelligence. Enclose 15 cents for 
handsome catalog. 


Collins Kennels 
Reedsburg, Wis. 








Box 700 








The present system turns an interdict 
into a privilege, and we Americans are 
supposed to hate privilege. But do we? 
Only when it presses; when the privilege 
is Ours, we enjoy it and perpetuate it 
even at considerable bother and expense. 
Equality of opportunity is a_ noble 
phrase continually denied. 

There is a close analogy here to the 
prohibition situation. Putting two and 
two together, I deduce that the future of 
the United States will be something like 
this. Vociferous minorities, touched wieh 
the tyranny of reform, will continue to 
pass laws restricting personal liberty. 
Less vocal groups, containing vast num- 
bers of persons more ingenious than 
the lawmakers and law enforcers, will 
continue to find ways and means of 
doing as they please. Each restrictive 
law will bring into being a bloc of profit 
takers from law evasion. These, naturally, 
will prefer evasion to repeal; will in time 
acquire the dignity of vested interests. 
And the public, grown cynical and 
weary, will just let things slide. It will 
lack courage to restrain its lawmakers 
from error or to force legislators to recon- 
sider mistakes, but it will have cunning 
enough to satisfy its appetites through 
intrigue. I doubt if this picture is the 
ideal America of any decent man or 
woman; yet that is precisely the direction 
in which we will continue to slump as 
long as the American public dares not be 


honest with itself. 
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To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 
The admirable temper of Tue InpE- 
PENDENT prompts me to submit for your 
tolerant consideration the point of view 
of one of your Western readers who, 
while he approves much that he reads in 
your review, is nevertheless now and 
then offended by its omissions and mis- 
representations. You have assumed a 
high responsibility. We are a busy people. 
Few of us have the time and energy req- 
uisite for the mastery of the events and 
problems of the day. We know the facts, 
but not thoroughly, and cannot interpret 
them. We are neither statesmen, philos- 
ophers, nor economists. We need te 
help of those of wider culture. Your busi- 
ness is telling; we want to understand. 
In a recent issue you discussed the 
Soviet Government, with respect to 


which we have no doubt; Bobby Jones’ 
victories, which had already been di- 
gested; the “pesky” Senate, and Briand’s 
political embarrassments; but you omit- 
ted to discuss and explain many other 
questions of greater importance about 
which our minds are confused: 

Are the farmers foolishly discontented? 
What is the cause of New England’s de- 
cline? To what should we attribute the 
hatred of France for America? Why does 
protection fail to protect? What is the 
meaning of England’s muddled internal 
policy? Why do France, Italy, and Bel- 
gium cling to paper money? Is Mr. Hoover 
competent, ex officio or ex proprio vigore, 








to regulate the business affairs of this 
great country? What is the matter with 
the League of Nations? Why are there so 
many tyrants in the world? 

As a Western man I have an opinion 
of the farmers’ grievance which you will 
reject. To me he wants neither dole nor 
charity, but justice. If he laboriously 
produces grain and sends it abroad to be 
exchanged for what he needs, the pro- 
tected industries compel him to surren- 
der one half of what he receives at the 
customhouse. He does not like such 
enforced servitude. 

I even think I understand why the 
New England States, which fringe the 
American continent, cannot compete 
with their more central rivals in the 
American markets. The freight rates are 
against them; they are too remote from 
raw material and from consumers. But 
I cannot understand why an able, in- 
genious, and intelligent people should 
shut its ports to the greater commerce 
of the world which lies east of it. 

The animosity of the French is ob- 
vious, but from what hidden origins does 
it flow? They are not an ungenerous 
people: we rendered them the greatest 
possible service. Why should they hate 
us? How does “protection” provide work 
for laborers? If I must buy what I need 
with what I make, will I not make in 
order that I may buy? What is wrong 











with this view of the case? Has England, 
‘lost its political sagacity? How can a 
man of common sense expect a laborer 
to go to work so long as he is paid to be 
idle? Who pays the dole, the idle rich 
who pay the taxes or the industrious poor 
who produce the goods bought with the 
dole? Why has a world made “safe for 
democracy” by Mr. Wilson lapsed into 
tyranny? 

Tell us of these and like problems, not 
in a cocksure, condescending way, but 
explanatorially and convincingly so that 
we also may understand. 

We have no need of a review to tell us 
what we already know and think. We 
wish you to help us solve our perplexities 
by telling us how the disorders of the time 
have originated and how they should 
be corrected. 


A WESTERN READER. 
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A New Régime in China 


Editor’s Note: —A_ correspondent 
writes from Changsha, Hunan Province, 
China, under the date of May 8, de- 
scribing the then recent occupation of 
that city by the forces of Wu Pei-fu. 
His letter indicates that the kaleido- 
scopic changes of government in China 
do not necessarily imply chaos. Life in 
China goes on with the immense mo- 
mentum of an ancient civilization. Our 
correspondent, however, is not san- 
guine over the political situation which 
continues to be a mere struggle for su- 
premacy between independent generals 
and armies, who fight for what there 
is in it, and who care as little for the 
people as the people care for them. 


In the city streets the police and stu- 
dents worked feverishly to conceal fero- 
cious anti-Wu propaganda on the walls 
under posters of welcome for the incoming 
troops. Most of the people seem to have 
no conception of principle or definite at- 
tachments in political affairs. The milita- 
rist is as good or bad as the rest in their 
eyes. The conquerors entered the city in a 
fairly orderly manner. The shopkeepers 
welcomed them as cordially as they had 
welcomed their enemies two months be- 
fore. Although I saw soldiers exact a few 
small services from civilians, I neither 
saw nor heard of any looting on a large 
scale. Old inhabitants, foreign and Chi- 
nese, claim that they have never wit- 
nessed changes of government in Hunan 
which were as orderly and as much dis- 
cussed by the citizens as the two of this 
spring. Perhaps something in the nature 
of public opinion is developing in this 
country of political lassitude. 

As far as the safety of foreign lives and 
property is concerned, the last change is 
distinctly for the better. In fact, if the 
Canton Government had not been pre- 
vented by internal dissensions from sup- 
porting Governor Tang last month, we 
should probably have a government of 
Communistic tendencies in Changsha now. 
Just at present the Red Russians are no 
more popular in China than are British 
imperialists. I am afraid that it is true 
that the Chinese will tolerate any men or 
any doctrines that will bring them money, 
but that their gratitude cannot outlive 
their credit balance. I wonder whether 
our annual gift of $60,000,000 to China 
doesn’t make the Chinese doubt our san- 
ity rather than admire our generosity. 


Undoubtedly, the act of giving saves the. 


souls of many United States plutocrats, 
but how much enduring good it will do the 
Chinese remains to be seen. One of the 
most discouraging facts that I have yet 
heard is a statement from the agent of one 
of the British steamship lines to the effect 
that every company which ships sugar on 
his boats has to pay a squeeze of fifty cents 
per bag to the leading patriotic student 
society in, Changsha (the Wipe-Out 





‘+ The Telephone 








and the Farm 





THERE was not a farmer in the 
world fifty years ago who could 
talk even to his nearest neighbor 
by telephone. Not one who could 
telephone to the doctor in case of 
sickness or accident. Not one who 
could telephone for the weather 
report or call the city for the lat- 
est quotations on his crops. Not 
one who could sell what he raised 
or buy what he needed by tele- 
phone. A neighborly chat over 
the wire was an impossibility for 
the farmer’s wife or children. 

In this country the telephone 
has transformed the life of the 
farm. 

It has banished the loneliness 
which in the past so 


the rural population and drove 
many from the large and solitary 
areas of farms and ranches. 

It is a farm hand who stays on 
the job and is ready to work 
twenty-four hours every day. 

The telephone has become the 
farmer’s watchman in times of 
emergency. 

It outruns the fastest forest 
or prairie fires and warns of their 
approach. It has saved rural 
oe from —_ loss of 

ves and property by giving am- 
le notice of devastating oods. 
hree million telephones are now 


- in service on the farms, ran 


and plantations of the United 
States. 











BELL 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoMPANY 
AND AssociIATED CompPaANIES 





IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 








Disgrace Society). The British-American 
Tobacco Company has refused to pay a 
squeeze and, consequently, they have done 
practically no business this winter. This 
sort of patriotism will probably be much 
curtailed by the new régime, because there 
is bad blood between these soldiers and 
tthe students, and the latter will have to 
behave. It is rather anomalous that the 
missionaries should all rejoice at the vic- 
tory of the forces of a militarist who is 





one of the greatest enemies of political 
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progress along liberal lines. I take it to be 
a tacit admission of a belief that China 
can become a real nation only under the 
iron rule of a militarist who has the 
strength and the guts and the persever- 
ance of'a Cesar. But they don’t grow 
that type of man in this country; and, if 
one should appear phenomenally, I fear 
that no amount of personal magnetism 
and infallibility could make him immune 
from betrayal for a few pieces of silver by 
some trusted follower. 





Read with a Purpose 


; A definite plan of reading is of as 
much.value as a budget of expenditures. 
The intelligent man or woman who 
covers with some degree of thorough- 
ness the best literature in a chosen field 
gets the greatest possible return from 
the time invested. 


The Book Service of THE INDEPENDENT, in coéperation with the 
American Library Association, offers the following reading outlines in 
booklet form. They will be forwarded, postpaid, upon receipt of twelve 
cents in stamps for each course. 


Vernon Kellog 
W.N. C. Carlton 


Dallas Lore Sharp 

Jesse Lee Bennett 

Daniel Gregory Mason 

SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS Howard W. Odum 
CONFLICTS IN AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION. . William Allen White and Walter E. Myer 
PSYCHOLOGY AND ITS USE | Everett Dean Martin 
Alexander Metklejohn 

M. V. O'Shea 

Wilfred T. Grenfell 

Rufus M. Jones 

Marguerite Wilkinson 


In each course is recommended a short list of volumes, carefully selected for their 
bearing on the subject under consideration. These, and any other volumes in print, are 
instantly available through the Independent Book Service. Prompt shipments by mail, 
with charge accounts for our regular subscribers, make this a practical and convenient 
way of placing your book orders. 
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your monthly lists of new books. I have inclosed stamps to the amount of 
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